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|| MARK TWAIN’S 
BEST BOOKS 














VOL. 


J. a Finn. 

2. Life on the Mississippi. 

3. Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court. 


OUR OFFER 








VOL. 


4. The Prince and the 
Pauper. 


5. Tom Sawyer Abroad. 


6. The Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg. 








The price of these six volumes, nicely illustrated and handsomely 


bound in special cloth, 
with gilt tops and uncut edges, is $12.00. We will send the entire set of six 


ONE DOLLAR 


books, charges of delivery prepaid, upon receipt of 








Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. $12.00 

Herper’s Magazine for 1 year 4.00 
OR 

Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols, 


$12.00 
Harper’s Weekly for 1 year 4.00 





OR 


payment of balance to be made at rate of $1.00 MONTHLY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, AND 
on receipt of this Dollar we will send you without any additional cost to you, beginning at once, 
for a year, any one of the four periodicals named below. 


WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SEND 


Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. 
4 Yearly Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar 4.00 


$16.00 for $12.00 


Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. 


$16.00 for $12.00 The North American Review for 1 year 
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» Famous Authors 
6 Moderate Prices 


SOME time ago We bdo 21 “ our best copyright novels 
in substantial cloth binding, well printed on good paper, with 

trimmed edges and gilt top. They have met With such success 

that we have just added nine new books to the list. They are: 

















PERLYCROSS VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA 
by R. D. Blackmore by Amelie Rives 
TRILBY MRS. KEITH’S CRIME 


by George du Maurier by Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


MRS. DINES’S JEWELS WASHINGTON SQUARE 


by W. Clark Russell by Henry James 


THE AZTEC A LITTLE SISTER TO 
TREASURE-HOUSE THE WILDERNESS 


by Thomas A, Janvier by Lilian Bell 


THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE'S, by S. R. Keightley 


All handsomely bound in red cloth, trimmed edges, and 
gilt top, with frontispiece portraits of the authors 


75 cents each 


If you W: ant the other books in this series, ask your bookseller for “ Harper's Popular 


“i 
12mo’s The list incluc Wr some of the best names in English literature. The books 
are all of a handy size and are just the sort of rez iding to take with you on your vacation, 
thoroughly good re: ding, yet not so expensive that it is necessary to bring them back 


with you. 


$1,000.00 
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Special Offer to Artists 


i” OCTOBER ist, 1901, Harper & Brothers 
will distribute $1,000 in prizes for the ten 
best cover designs for HARPER’S BAZAR sub- 
mitted between the time of this announcement and 
that date. 

This contest is open to every American artist, and 
the work of ambitious young men and women who 
are beginning their careers will be considered as 
carefully as that of the most distinguished illustrators. 
Each of the ten successful artists will receive $100, 
and the accepted covers will be used by the 
BAZAR during ten successive months; other covers 
found worthy will be accepted and paid for at usual 
rates. All cover designs should bear the lettering 
“ Harper’s Bazar, a Monthly Magazine for Women, 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York.” 
Space should be left for the insertion of the month 
of publication. 

All designs must be carefully finished in three colors. 
A committee composed of members of the firm -and 
the editor of the BAZAR will pass upon the designs. 


The names of successful contestants will be announced in the 
November number of ‘‘Harper’s Bazar.” Designs 
should be addressed to the publishers 
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EELS ARE 


The Observer 


When an eminent statesman in a recent interview 
laid down the principle that it is too hot to discuss 
politics, he struck a responsive chord in the hearts of 
the editors of Harrer’s WEEKLY. For a brief period, 
then, the usual editorial page of the WEEKLY will be 
suspended, and “The Observer,” a gentleman with a 
trained eye and large opportunities for using it, capable 
of being in many places at the same time, and a man 
of many preferences but no prejudices, will discourse 
in its stead. We commend him to the friends of the 
WEEKLY, old and young alike, wherever they may be. 


AVING been requested by the editors of Har- 
H PER’s WEEKLY to relieve them of the burdens 

attendant upon deep and serious thinking upon 
great problems during the season of high temperature 
and low spirits, I have cheerfully undertaken to comply 
with their request. It has been my good fortune to 
possess many of the qualities of the salamander, and it 
is an autobiographical fact that I have never looked 
with more than listless interest upon the feat of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. The thermometer 
may range as high or as low as it pleases, and it mat- 
ters not to me. The wilted collar, the fevered brow, 
the dragging feet over superheated pavements, are ap- 
purtenances of the present season which I know only 
by observation, Cold is a mere theory, heat an ab- 
straction, contentment a condition. I admit that this 
blessed situation in which I find myself at a time 
when others are so manifestly suffering is due to no- 
thing more nor less than my state of mind and the 
control which I have over it. It is a peculiar mental 
privilege which I enjoy to be able to project myself 
into distant scenes of delight while circumstances 
beyond my control require my physical presence in an 
environment far from pleasing. I should not like to 
make the experiment, but I am confident that were 
I thrust into the Black Hole of Calcutta I should not 
suffocate, thanks to my ability to project my spirit 
to the cooling shores of Coney Island, there to enjoy 
the ocean breezes and the dulcet strains of the inspir- 
ing Sousa. Wherefore, if freedom from the discom- 
forts of life fits a man to see and to think and to write 
of things in such fashion that he may be helpful to 
those who would forget their sufferings, it may be 
that in choosing me for this agreeable task the editors 
of the WEEKLY have made no mistake. Conscious as 
I am of the limitations of the human kind, I should 
not dare, however, to undertake my commission alone 
and unaided. In greeting the reader, therefore, I beg 
him to take notice that at any and all times I shall 
welcome his assistance and criticism, and shall be 
glad to receive such hints, suggestions, or what not 
as in the kindness of his heart and interest in the 
WEEKLY he may choose to send me. 

And so to work. 


HAVE found myself wondering somewhat of late 
over the attitude of certain good people toward 
that ambitious sportsman Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, and his ill-fated craft the Independence, 
whose finish we have yet to see. A number of these 
people have waxed wroth over Mr. Lawson, and said 
unpleasant things about him and his none-too-handy 
craft. Surely this is a wrong attitude to adopt under 
the circumstances. Mr. Lawson has a right to the 
gratitude of the public. He deserves neither its 
censure nor its scorn. What if he be a man of push? 
Are we not all strenuously striving onward and upward 
toward that attenuated and unattainable something 
we think we want? Push is no crime in a country 
given to shoving, and which, if some Anti-Imperialistic 
citizens are to be believed, has become our national 
policy. If Mr. Lawson jostles the few in his pushing, 
is he not doing what all of us do in our mad rush to 
success? Have we not jostled Weyler and shoved 
Aguinaldo? Are we not to-day smiling quietly in our 
commercial sleeves over the jars we are giving the Old 
World by our push? And even in his pushing, were 
he inclined to do so, might Mr. Lawson not point with 
convincing force to the Independence, which a little 
pushing might have helped, and prove an alibi? 
Frankly, I think Mr. Lawson deserves a better fate 
than that of being railed at for spending a fortune 
on an indifferent boat in the hope of defending our 
title to the yachting supremacy of the world; indeed, 
as I have already suggested, he deserves rather our 
gratitude. 


Mr. Lawson has given us something new to laugh at, 
and he who brings mirth into a vale of tears, whether 
these spring from the eye or the pores, is a publie bene- 
factor. 


OW that certain governmental changes are be- 

ing made in the Philippine Islands, and mili- 

tary rule is being superseded by civil} we must 
be on our guard against giving too ready a credence 
to the tales that will be told by those from whose 
shoulders the iron hand of the soldier has been removed. 
I observe that officers of hitherto spotless reputation 
have already been accused of practices unworthy of 
gentlemen and soldiers, but it has likewise been my 
observation that the plaintiffs are persons unknown, 
whose veracity may or may not be impeachable, and 
who may, for all that we know, be taking this method 
and seemingly timely moment for the paying off of 
old scores. It is not beyond the range of possibility 
that the necessary and apparently arbitrary acts of 
our soldiers have left a sore spot or two to rankle in 
the souls of those subject to their control—which is, 
indeed, regrettable, but none the less one of the inevi- 
table results of war. That these sufferers should seize 
upon the first available moment for showing their 
resentment is perhaps natural. We must not judge 
them, nor revile them; but, on the other hand, we must 
not take all that they say as gospel truth, and so work 
possible injustice to the men who have made great 
sacrifices of their personal comfort to do our bidding 
in the East. 


HAVE had some opportunity to observe at close 

range how our soldiers do their work in these far- 

off possessions, and I must confess that as an 
individual I have been much impressed by, and as an 
American filled with enthusiasm for, the wonderful 
adaptability of our military men to the requirements 
of civil administration. When a man trained to lead a 
regiment of artillery on the field of battle takes upon 
his shoulders the duties of a commissioner of charities 
and correction, when a young lieutenant of cavalry as- 
sumes charge of the educational department of a peo- 
ple who hope for and who are entitled to sovereignty, 
adapting if not actually devising a working system, 
with results that might well fill with envy the souls of 
men specially educated for the work undertaken, I am 
moved to think and to say that they deserve well of 
their fellow-men, and may be forgiven if here and 
there in the course of their labors the instinct of 
the soldier crops out. We who sit comfortably in our 
homes and hear much of their mistakes and little 
of their successes must bear in mind that they have 
encountered difficulties which we are not only not 
aware of, but find hard to believe even when we come 
face to face with them. We have cause to be proud 
of the achievements of our soldiers on the fields of 
battle and of peace, particularly in the latter, as any 
man who will take the time and pains to look into the 
work of “ pacification” accomplished since the close 
of the Spanish war in Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto 
Rico will see for himself. . 


ONDON enjoyed a spectacle last week which 
for novelty rather bears away the palm from 
any of the exhibitions of previous seasons. This 

was the trial for bigamy of Earl Russell by his peers, 
the distinguished gentlemen who sit in dignified silence 
in the House of Lords. Of late years the House of 
Lords has not functionated to any very great extent. 
Its deliberations have had all the serene beauty of a 
not - too - vivacious five-o’clock tea. The activities of 
legislative life have been left to the House of Com- 
mons, and it is a fact that returned Americans who 
while in London secured the privilege of listening to 
a debate in the Lords have alleged the experience to be 
a sure cure for insomnia. Now all is changed, and the 
ordinary solemnity of the stenographer’s report of the 
doings of the noble lords in session is for a time 
relieved by some of that snap and verve which one is 
accustomed to look for in the causerie column of a 
journal of saffron tendencies. That the noble bigamist 
has been found guilty and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment only shows that there is some advantage 
in being an earl if one wishes to collect wives; but’ we 
Americans were not deeply interested in the question of 
the nobleman’s innocence or guilt, even though the 
validity of an American prairie divorce is a part of the 
issue. What is interesting to us on this side of the 
water is the fact that the English have at last got 
hold of something in the nature of a show alongside 
of which our American aggregations like Barnum and 


acid 


Bailey’s cireus and Buffalo Bill’s Wild West—known 
to Britons once as the Baileries and the Billeries 
pale into insignificance. The idea of an ordinary 
criminal-court case being conducted with all the pomp 
and glory of a medieval pageant is startling to us 
who admire the simplicity of Jersey justice, and not 
a few of us would have given much to be permitted to 
attend the session of this, to us, novel court. 

Is there not a hint to Major Pond in this? It is 
notorious that a large number of the lords are sutfer- 
ing from a lack of ready cash. Would it not be pos 
sible for the veteran lion-monger of America to secure 
a quorum of the exalted body and hale them hither, 
together with the Earl himself, to give a series of per- 
formances before American audiences during the next 
lecture season, thus relieving the financial needs of the 
lords, and at the same time delighting the souls of his 
fellow-citizens? Such a spectacle would be a positive 
relief to those of us who sulfered last winter under 
the recital of Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill’s ac- 
count of how the Boers helped him out of his very bad 
fix in the Transvaal. 


HE report that the best brains of the British Em- 
pire are trying to coin a new title to be con- 
ferred upon Edward VII. at his coronation must 

be disquieting to all who hope for the continuance 
of the monarchy. While the effort may seem to the 
thoughtless to show a gracious desire on.the part of a 
loyal people to honor a popular King, it makes a. dif- 
ferent impression on all who are well read in history 
and archeology. Titles are not what a ruler needs, 
but power, and it is a curious fact that they are usual- 
ly possessed in inverse proportions. Those who peer 
into the beginnings of things find that the men who 
founded dynasties usually had few titles, except those 
muttered under their breaths and not recorded by 
unwilling subjects, while it was those of their descend- 
ants whose power was almost extinct whose titles 
most sonorously assured all who might be concerned 
that they not only ruled the mountains and seas and 
other physical features of the globe, but were descended 
from the sun, and had family connections with all the 
first constellations and fixed stars. The man who once 
ruled from the Aral Sea to the Persian Gulf, and from 
Delhi to Damascus, was known as plain Lame Timur, 
and it was not until he was dramatized that he be- 
came the mouth-filling Scythian Tamburlane with a 
stickful of subtitles in iambic pentameters. On the 
other hand, our archeologists have unearthed numer- 
ous memorials of forgotten little kings who made such 
extravagant claims that one is led to suspect that the 
stone-masons who chiselled their conquests on slabs of 
basalt worked at space rates. And at the present time it 
is not the real rulers that have so many titles that they 
are obliged to hire men to remember them, but poor 
put-upon weaklings like the Emperor of China. If 
King Edward, by the Grace of God Defender of the 
Faith, King of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of 
India, ete., is wise, he will frown upon all attempts to 
entangle him in high-sounding but empty phrases, and 
encourage his subjects to confer on him a brief worka- 
day title such as was borne by some of his most illus- 


trious predecessors. 

J of the Supreme Court of New York deserves the 
thanks of every one who is interested in the cause 

of public decency for certain clauses in his opinion 

recently handed down reversing the decision in the suit 

brought against Mr. Howard Gould by a former valet, 

Frank D. Mowbray. 

At the time of the trial, it will be remembered, Mow- 
bray’s attorneys unnecessarily and unjustifiably at- 
tacked Mr. Gould’s private character, and by questions 
having absolutely no bearing on the case succeeded in 
airing a sufficient amount of dirty linen to send the 
yellow journals into paroxysms of delight. Justice 
Giegerich refused to sustain the objections of Mr. 
Gould’s counsel to this form of examination, and 
compelled Mr. Gould to answer the questions. The 
Appellate Court’s comments are in part as fol- 
lows: 


USTLCE McLAUGHLIN of the Appellate Division 


“ We are also of the opinion that the judgment must 
be reversed on the ground that the trial court abused 
its discretion in permitting the plaintiff’s attorney 
to cross-examine the defendant on immaterial and ir- 
relevant matters, the answers to which could only 
tend to humiliate and degrade him. . .. The object 
of a trial is to ascertain the truth, in order that the 
court may administer justice between the parties. 
Testimony is for the purpose of enabling the court 
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to determine the truth, in order that the ultimate ob- 
ject of the trial may be attained. ... Witnesses have 
some rights which courts are bound to respect and pro- 
tect.” 


The opinion is an admirable one, and it is to be 
hoped that it will prove an effective lesson to the trial 
judges who have permitted this bullyragging of wit- 
nesses in their courts. 


Doodle citizen is abroad in greater numbers this 

year than ever before. Even in ordinary times 
he is distressingly numerous. ‘This year, when “ the 
American trade supremacy ” is furnishing material for 
daily discussion in the leading journals across the 
water, the creature fairly swarms. He is the one black 
spot to dim the satisfaction that every decent Ameri- 
can feels these days in the general European recog- 
nition of our greatness as a nation. The self-respecting 
American traveller, when he meets the Yankee Doodles 
abroad, is brought to blush with shame, and cherishes 
a fierce desire to kick them into the sea. Under the 
delusion that it is “ patriotic,” these imbeciles flaunt 
the Star-spangled Banner at all sorts of inappropriate 
times and places. At the theatre, the club, the hotel; 
in the drawing-room, in the restaurant, even in the 
public streets, they drag the Stars and Stripes at their 
heels, with a ringing defiance to Englishman and 
Frenchman, Russian and Dutchman, German and Ital- 
ian, to step on it and see what will happen. Men 
and women alike among a certain class of Americans 
that one meets in Paris and London wear the flag 
on their bosoms, or even in their hats, and proclaim 
their nationality in strident tones without the slight- 
est excuse or provocation. ‘The sort of impression 
they make is best understood if one can imagine a 
horde of loud-talking Englishmen in our public places, 
shouting about the greatness of their country and the 
worthlessness of every other, and rubbing the union- 
jack under the noses of all comers. Now and then one 
does meet such an Englishman in this country, but 
fortunately he is not numerous enough to be accepted 
as a fair type of his countrymen. In Europe, on the 
other hand, the summer steamers dump so many Yan- 
kee Doodles each year that there is a firm impression 
in most quarters there that we are a nation of dema- 
gogic, blustering, ill-bred wind-bags. Only one class 
of people is worse than the Yankee Doodles. That 
class comprises the Anglomaniacs. It seems a pity 
that these two divisions of our otherwise admirable 
American family cannot be played off one against the 
other to secure their extermination. 


B cate cit advices indicate that the Yankee 


HEY tell us that ours is a commercial race with- 

out sentiment or idealism. Those who tell us this 

are sometimes our own people, sometimes the 
French, the Germans, the Italians. And yet there is 
an interesting exposition of the falsity of it all that 
is worth mentioning. In France yesterday and the day 
before prominent Frenchmen fought several duels. In- 
stead of being the secret satisfying of honor, they were 
public episodes; newspaper men were on hand to re- 
port; and photographers took instantaneous pictures of 
the fights. 

In the United States yesterday and the day before 
Mr. Morgan gave a million dollars for scientific study 
at Harvard; Mr. Rockefeller gave another million to 
Chicago University; Mr. Carnegie gave sixty-five pub- 
lic libraries to New York city; and in spite of the 
enormous wealth represented by these gifts, they are 
only a few of those which have been made among us 
in recent days. There is a touch of sarcasm in the 
contrast, and, like other sarcasms, it would be amusing 
if it were not so serious. The race of honor, idealism, 
and poetry has lost all but the form of its historic 
code. The race of commercial men, who never had a 
code, has developed an idealism that was never con- 
ceived before. While the European pot and kettle 
fight because one called the other black—fight carefully 
in focus of the camera—one American here and there 
gives a million to be used during the next thousand 
years to relieve each minute of the day the sufferings 
of those in pain, to provide in one city reading every 
day to a hundred thousand people for the next century, 
and to turn out two or three hundred well-educated 
men each year to do their work in the world. 


FEW days ago Vice-Chancellor Pitney of New 

Jersey punished some Paterson strikers for con- 

tempt of court. Whereupon the strikers organ- 
ized themselves into a court of last resort and con- 
sidered an appeal from the vice-chancellor. It is un- 
necessary to say, of course, that they overruled the 
judge, and that, too, without granting him a hearing. 
Nor did they overrule him on the ground that he had 
committed an error of law. It is here that good 
citizens have their quarrel with the speakers at the 
strikers’ meeting. The merits of their controversy 
with their employers may be entirely with them, but 
when they make an assault upon the law itself, the 
whole State-—nay, the whole country—becomes deeply 
interested in their proceedings. One of the speakers 
at the mass-meeting of strikers, speaking of the con- 
tempi proceedings and of the punishment of the offend- 
ing strikers, said, * Law or no law, we cannot stop the 
fight now.” The feeling that law must not stand in 
the way of desire is the basis and cause of crime. It 
is entertained by individuals and by associations of 
men. Its gratification is expressed in robbery, murder, 
rioting, rebellion, and political corruption. In this 
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country it is an offence against the highest majesty 
of the republic, for law is the formulated will of the 
people. When either strikers or lockers-out, wage- 
earners or employers, win a fight against the law they 
become at once,and by reason of their own conduct, out- 
laws and enemies of the State, which in turn owes it 
to itself that such people be watched, and if possible 
prevented from carrying out their threats. And if, 
notwithstanding the precautions, they succeed in vio- 
lating the law, their punishment should be swift and 
hard. 


HE president and a director of the chemical com- 
pany have been indicted on the charge of murder 
in the second degree for the explosion in the Tar- 

rant building which a year ago so startled the city, 
destroyed the building, and killed so many innocent 
people. The reason for the indictment is furnished by 
the official report, in which the company is charged 
with storing illegal quantities of explosives in the 
building. Whether the accused be guilty or innocent, 
the action of the Grand Jury is wholesome. In the first 
place, the law which limits the amount of dangerous 
explosives which may be stored in a building within the 
city limits is sound, and ought to be enforced; in the 
second place, the official report not only justifies 
but demanded the indictment; in the third place, there 
is too strong a disposition to pardon those who are re- 
sponsible for death or destruction of property by rea- 
son of violations of the law, and the maintenance of a 
sound law therefore requires that an example should 
be made. If the president and director are innocent 
they will not suffer; if they are guilty they should be 
punished. In either event, the indictment and_ the 
trial will make for the public good and increase the 
public safety, which is far more often endangered by 
careless disregard of salutary laws than by criminal in- 
tention. 


NOTICE The Bookman in its editorial comment is 
forced painfully to admit the “ unusually wide pop- 
ularity ” of Mr. Walter J. Travis’s Practical Golf, 

much against its will, for—to quote from its comment 
—* candor obliges us to say that in itself the book is 
nothing astonishing.” With a candor in which I 
seek to emulate The Bookman, I am obliged to say that 
I do not see what the prejudice against a literary 
peceadillo in-the author’s style has to do with his au- 
thority as a golfer. For this is how The Bookman 
sums up: * Perhaps we are a little prejudiced in the 
matter, for throughout the book, wherever an oppor- 
tunity is found or can be made, Mr. Travis seems 
bound to persistently ‘foozle’ his infinitives.” I do 
not soar to the knowledge of slang, in which The Book- 
man is a past master, but as that journal is a re- 
puted foe of the split infinitive, I gather that this is 
the transgression of which Mr. Travis stands con- 
demned. But Mr. Travis has his revenge in the words 
which I have italicized. The stones of Cadmus are 
dangerous and retaliatory weapons. 


its offences to our sensitive palates and palli- 

ates the bitter pill of resentment. How else 
account for that light vein of the divinity that doth 
hedge a king descried in the latest gossip that comes 
from London? It appears that upon the accession of 
the present King of England, a lady who had known 
him very intimately as the Prince of Wales sent her 
ecngratulations, and subscribed herself, “ Yours affec- 
tionately.” In due time she was the recipient of a 
formal note, signed by the secretary, in ‘effect as fol- 
lows: “ His Majesty commands me to acknowledge your 
letter of , and to say that he hopes he’ has the 
affection of all his subjects.” How that good lady 
must sympathize with the stricken Falstaff in his 
tragic moment when Prince Hal of the Eastcheap days, 
metamorphized as King Henry the Fifth, ignored the 
fat knight of exorbitant good-fellowship and exhorted 
him from his sovereign height—* I know thee not, old 
man; fall to thy prayers.” Human nature in princes 
is even now as it was in Shakspere’s day. But the 
humor of it! 


H UMOR is the salt of human nature that seasons 





PEAKING of humor, there is a delightful faux 

pas in the current number of a popular woman’s 

periodical upon which the editors of The Book- 
man might have pounced with good reason as an il- 
lustration of critical blindness, only it is the other way 
round, for it is not a ease of “ what comes to most per- 
sons without the stamp of some one’s approval.” It 
could searcely have been believed that there was one 
person who had not heard of or read The Bab Ballads. 
And yet this curt notice of Mr. R. H. Russell’s attrac- 
tive new edition, recently issued, stares us out of coun- 
tenance: “ Mr. W. S. Gilbert has both written and illus- 
trated his book. We cannot say that it is one to at- 
tract any attention, for the ballads, so called, are of a 
very indifferent character, and the illustrations of a 
simple and plain order.” Shades of Aristophanes! 
Probably the only man of our time to compare with 
Mark Twain at his height as a humorist is Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert. “ 


HE English journals are greatly pleased by the 
expressed opinion of Captain Slocum, the Amer- 
ican attaché in South Africa, that the British 
have been too merciful, and that a more rigorous 
course would have fallen well within the limits of 
‘military necessity,” and incidentally would have 


‘proven far more effective. Now, asks the [lustrated 


News, triumphantly, “will Captain Slocum be held 
up to odium by American journalists as-a ‘ barba- 


-rian’?” Not at all. He will continue to be recognized 


as a civilized person and a fairly competent observer 
who, in the performance of his duty, passes a judg- 


ment which we hope is sound. 


N the introduction to his recently published book, 
The Plea of Pan, H. W. Nevinson, a writer whose 
work is always worthy of notice, makes a strong 

argument for those who have experienced “the dull 
horror of this ‘sedentary world,” for those who yearn 
to get back to nature and leave the ways of civiliza- 
tion behind them. Considered in a poetic way this is 
all very charming, but, after all, it-is the view-point 
of the drone rather than that of the man whose pur- 
pose it is to accomplish something in life both for him- 
self and for his fellows. Civilization, with its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, is what we have made it, 
and to a right-thinking man there is no such thing as a 
sedentary world. Mr. Nevinson is a clever writer, and 


‘he has tried hard to convince us that this is his own 


way of looking at things. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that he himself has led a distinctly strong. and 
strenuous life as a newspaper correspondent, and has 
given much time to the study of the problem of reliev- 
ing the condition of the poor in the slums of his native 
city. Perhaps he may have grown weary of his work, 
and become convinced that his time has been wasted, 
but I am inclined to think that his introduction is 
nothing more than a very charming and pardonable 
literary affectation. 


‘s N undoubted authority,” says a writer in Lon- 

don Sketch, “I can positively state that the 

King was quite recently made (of. course 
through a third party) an offer far Marlborough House 
by an Ameriean millionaire. The same gentleman also 
suggested a transfer of Sandringham. Of course the 
negotiations were nipped in the bud, but, in view -of 
the sale of €liveden to Mr. Astor by the late Duke 
of Westminster, there was nothing very extraordinary 
in the proposal. What English people do not even yet 
guite understand is that there is nothing sacred to our 
transatlantic cousins.” I hesitate to suggest the prob- 
ability that the offer came from Mr. Yerkes, who is 
looking around for houses in London suitable for sta. 
tions for his underground railway. Anyhow, why is 
the King’s real estate more sacred than the King’s 
wines, which he sold at auction the other day to Amer- 
ican actresses? 


T is really too bad that his Majesty of England 
should be offended at the attention paid him by the 
press, and by the fact that all his movements are 

watched. A man of his experience and resource should 
be able to abate the nuisance, and at the same time 
do a lot of amused chuckling. If he would only ob- 
serve the methods of some of the sovereign American 
voters who visit his dominions, he would learn a trick 
worth more than all the laws against lése-majesté en- 
forced by his irritable cousin the Kaiser. Let him 
learn from them how to use a press agent, and it. will 
not be long until the bare mention of his name will be 
enough to throw a whole press association into an ague 
of terror. Let him not only furnish the papers with 
full advance notices of all his movements, but also in- 
sist that they be published, and at the same time keep 
shedding, type-written interviews with himself, full of 
spontaneous opinions on all kinds of subjects of which 
ke is ignorant, and I will. guarantee that in a very 
few weeks even the most hardened newspaper men in 
his kingdom will wear a hunted look, and if he happens 
to come on a group of them unaware, they will go 
through doors and windows without the formality of 
opening them. It is the fact that he makes his doings 
and thinkings hard to get at that makes every para- 
graph about them so valuable. 


HAVE come to the conclusion that most of our dis- 
comforts are due to our absurd attitude towards 
Time and his burly brother Space. We waste al- 

together too much of our energy annihilating Space so 
as to save Time, and then waste still more in killing 
Time. This state of affairs is even more foolish than 
it sounds, but it is worth your consideration, therefore 
listen and perpend. Owing to man’s foolish desire to 
be somewhere else where he is no better off than where 
he is, facilities for transportation have been developed 
to a point where a man can go to a place and back so 
quickly it is seldom worth his while to have gone. And 
our favorite excuse for annihilating Space in this 
fashion is that we wish to save Time so as to turn 
it into money. Very well; but after having done this, 
does not the average man waste most of his money in 
killing Time? It is lamentably certain that he does, 
and to that end we have continuous performances, se- 
rial stories, works on political science, and other forms 
of humor developed to a point hitherto unknown. If 
the weather were not so humid I would try to devise 
some method of doing away with the necessity for an- 
nihilating Space and killing Time, so that we would all 
have more energy left to devote to fanning ourselves 
and discussing Imperialism; but perhaps the task is 
one more suited to a Peace Commission or some de- 
liberative body of that sort. We have no real quarrel 
against Time and Space that justifies our treatment 
of them, and I think that our differences might well 
be arbitrated. 
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A FLURRY IN WALL STREET 


A scene in the financial district following the news of the strike by the Amalgamated Association. The building in the background is the Subtreasury, 
at the corner of Nassau and Wall Streets 
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Naval Manoeuvres at Nantucket 




















Torpedoes mounted on the Sandy Shore 

















A Battery of 3-inch Rapid-firing Guns 

















Landing Stores on the Beach 

















The Day of Departure—Striking Camp 





HAT the influence of the Spanish-American 
war is still being felt by the authorities 
at Washington, especially the naval branch 
of the government, is proved by the ma- 
neuvres recently held at Nantucket by the 
North Atlantic Squadron under command 

of Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson. 

When the plans for the summer course of instruc- 
tion at the Naval War College were made public it 
was learned that an important’ feature would be the 
working- out’ of certain strategic problems with the 
aid of the North Atlantic Squadron. It was decided 
to determine the expedition, readiness, and facility 
with which a small fleet could establish a base of sup- 
plies ashore similar in all respects to that which would 
be required in time of actual war. 

The experience gained from the memorable exploit 
of the marine contingent landed at Guantanamo in 
the early part of the Spanish-American war was suf- 
ficient to direct attention to the possibilities“ of such 
work, and accordingly Admiral Higginson was in- 
structed to conduct similar operations with a part,of 
his squadron. A detachment of marines, recently un- 
der instruction at the Newport Torpedo School, was 
embarked, and on July 5 the Kearsarge, Alabama, and 
Massachusetts, with the former as flag-ship, left New- 
port for Nantucket. 

The orders issued by Admiral Higginson provided 
for ‘the landing of armed marines with all their ac- 
coutrements, ammunition, stores, guns and their 
mounts, and the necessary equipage, and the speedy 
formation of a camp fully equipped for defence against 
possible attack. There were new experiments to be 
tried, and a test made of certain naval mines recently 
adopted by the department. The most important work, 
however, was to be the landing and mounting for de- 
fensive purposes of two 5-inch breech-loaders. 

Interest centred about this latter part of the pro- 
gramme, because the heaviest gun landed heretofore 
by a naval brigade was the British “ Long Tom,” a 
four-point-nine gun used in South Africa against the 
Boers. The American five-inch gun exceeds its weight 
by more than a ton. 

Monday, July 8, found the little squadron, at anch- 
or off a sandy point of land extending into the sea 
from the northeastern corner of Nantucket Island. 
Preparations were at once made to establish the camp, 
and within a short time after anchoring details, of 
sailors from the Kearsarge and Alabama were work- 
ing with stirring rivalry to get the five-inch guns 
ashore. 

The task was by no means a sinecure. The stretch 
of sandy beach where the landing was to be effected 
is less than four hundred feet in width, and the 
ground is of soft, yielding sand, affording little foot- 
hold for land anchors or stakes. It was found neces- 
sary to erect strong shear-poles from the ships’ coal- 
ing-booms and’ to beach the heavy cutters containing 
the guns at high tide. 

After much effort and the display of clever seaman- 
ship the two pieces of ordnance were finally landed 
and dragged up a sandy slope to the top of a ridge 
where the stout wooden mounts had previously been 
placed. The forethought of the Alabama’s ‘crew in 
providing strong skids upon which to roll their gun 
gave them the victory in the race for honors. 

While the naval men were beaching the guns, of 
which there were two six-pounders and two three- 
inch rifles, besides the main battery, two hundred ma- 
rines, under command of Captain C. G. Long, U. S. 
M. C., were preparing camp for an extended stay. 
The marine detail was made up from men of the 
Kearsarge, Alabama, and the Massachusetts, with the 
addition of forty men nominally attached to the tor- 
pedo-boat Morris. 

At the narrowest part earth-works were thrown up 
facing the north, and by the time the guns were ashore 
the foundation for their emplacement was ready. 
Sibley tents were pitched in a spot where the sea 
breezes had full sweep. A magazine was dug under 
the main battery, and then two naval torpedo-launch- 
ing tubes were mounted as a finishing-touch. 

The programme for the week included interesting 
experiments with naval service mines, and on the third 
day two of these mines—huge, galvanized-iron spheres, 
each containing over two hundred pounds of gun- 
cotton—were exploded midway. between the ships and 
the camp by the marines from the torpedo-school. 

The stay at Camp Higginson, as it was called in 
honor of the admiral, was not without stirring inci- 
dents. When Captain Long was placed in command of 
the shore forces the admiral gave him to understand 
that all the rules of actual war were to be observed, 
and that in all probability an attack might be made 
on the camp by sortie parties from the ships. 

It was not until the night of July 11 that an at- 
tempt to enter the camp was made. Two naval lieu- 
tenants, George of the Kearsarge and Clarke of the 
Alabama, disguised as bluejackets, were secretly land- 
ed, one above and one below the camp. Lieutenant 
Clarke succeeded in passing the sentries from the 
south, after considerable maneuvring, and, announced 
his presence by discharging a rocket from the vicinity 
of the main battery. 

Lieutenant George, not so fortunate, was quickly 
captured by the guard stationed at the north Cossack 
outpost, and after cooling his heels for some time in 
the guard-tent, was permitted to return to his ship. 

After eight days of practice, carried on through an 
unprecedented period of fog and cloudy weather, camp 
was broken, and the marines returned to their respec- 
tive ships. The squadron sailed July 17 for Newport. 
Despite weather conditions, the landing maneuvres are 
considered as entirely successful. 

H. H. LEWIS. 
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A Group of Typical Land-Seekers 


They are of all ages and nationalities, and many applications have been filed by women, who 
stood in line with the others for hours at a time 











Fort Sill, the Government Post 


In the heart of the new country. Seventy acres surrounding the post are reserved 
Fort Sill is destined to become one of the most important in the section 
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The Canadian River—Boundary of the New Country 
Which is well watered, and likely to be very productive 


Scott Mountain, of the Wichita Range 
This is in the midst of the new territory 

















Settlers Awaiting the Signal at the previous Opening of Territory 





THE LAST RUSH FOR HOMES IN OKLAHOMA 


Many thousand applications for homesteads have been filed for the drawing which is to take place August 6. On previous occasions it has been 
the custom to range the would-be settlers in line, and then, at a pistol-shot, each would make at top speed for the site selected. This year the affair 





is managed differently, the- owners for the sites being selected in somewhat the same manner as prizes are drawn for in a lottery 
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Mr. Dooley: 


On the Weather Bureau 





i‘ ’M goin’ to make me apologies to Clancy’s leg,” 
said Mr. Dooley. 

“ Why’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “I’ve done it an 
injustice. I’ve spoke ill iv it as a weather 
prophet. F’r years that rhoomatic prop has 

been indicatin’ th’ weather. If Clancy was seen walkin’ 
briskly down th’ sthreet ivrybody up an’ down th’ road 
made plans f’r a buggy ride. If Clancy come along 
leanin’ on a shtick, they begun to keep their eye on 
their umbrellies. Iver since I was a young man, Clan- 
cy’s leg has tipped off rain storms befure they got as 
far as th’ Rocky Mountains, an’ manny a bark has it 


previnted fr’m goin’ out on th’ canal whin th’ sky was. 


clear overhead but a twisht in th’ knee told Clancy a 


a 








Clancy’s Weather Leg 


hurricane was brewin’ down below Lemont. That leg 
dealt in anny kind iv weather, hot or cold, wet or dhry. 
Clancy used to make a verse about it. ‘ What,’ says he, 
‘is th’ use iv raypinin’,” he says. ‘ Dhrive care an’ 
sorrow away. To-morrah,’ he says, ‘th’ leg may be 
aisy, although it is,’ he says, ‘achin’ to-day.’ People 
bought their coal an’ ice be Clancy’s leg, arranged their 
parties an’ mended their roofs. It predicted th’ hard 
frost iv sivinty-nine an’ th’ hot spell iv eighty-eight. 
Th’ night befure th’ big wind come that blew down 
th’ steeple iv th’ church, ye cud hear Clancy howlin’ 
like a wolf, an’ befure th’ heavy floods two years ago 
he had to be wheeled around in a chair f’r a week. I 
used to laugh at th’ people that watched that ol’ peg; 
but mind ye, if I was Mack, I’d have the weather bu- 
reau take observations on Clancy’s leg an’ issue bulle- 
tins: ‘ Clancy in gr-reat ag’ny. Look out f’r storms on 
th’ lakes.’ Or: ‘Clancy wint to a dance last night. 
Continyued fair an’ clear, with light southwesterly 
breeze.’ T wud so. 

‘“Las’ Foorth iv March, Mack sint f’r th’ la-ad 
that r-runs th’ weather bureau an’ says he, ‘ Pro-fis- 
sor,’ says he, ‘what kind iv weather ar-re ye goin’ to 
give us to-morrah?’ he says. ‘Can I wear me plug 
hat?’ says he. ‘ Ye cud go in tissue-pa-aper,’ says th’ 
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pro-fissor. ‘Since th’ Lord sint you an’ me to bless 
this gran’ counthry,’ he says, ‘there niver was seen 
such a fine day as to-morrah will be, he says. ‘Th’ 
sun will shine in th’ boochus sky,’ he says, ‘an’ th’ 
bur-rds will carrol fr’m th’ three,’ he says. ‘ ’Twill be 
a gloryous day, an’ ye’ll be glad,’ he says, ‘that ye 
give me th’ job,’ he says. 
Well, sir, Clancy come in to 
see me that night, groanin’ 
with pain. ‘What ails ye?’ 
says I. ‘Me leg,’ says he. 
‘Th’ weather’s got into it,’ he 
says. ‘Tis goin’ to rain a 
diluge,’ he says. ‘ But,’ says 
I, ‘ th’ arya iv low barometer 
is station’ry over Texas an’ 
th’ arya iv high barometer is 
tearin’ around in th’ neigh- 
borhood iv Goshen, Injianny,’ 
I says. ‘How can it rain?’ 
says I. ‘I don’t care,’ says 
he. ‘’Tis goin’ to rain,’ he . 
says. Well, sir, d’ye ray- 
mimber, Mack had to put on 
a life-presarver befure he got 
half way through tellin’ what 
he’d done f’r us. “Twas a 
gr-reat victhry f’r Clancy’s 


leg. I don’t know what th’ 
pro-fissor said about it. Maybe he blamed it 
onto th’ popylists. But annyhow, he wint back 


to his wurruk an’ begun to believe in him 
again, f’r th’ weather got good. Ye always thrust 
a weather prophet in good weather, an’ that’s be- 
cause ye don’t raymimber what. he _prophysied. 
Th’ pro-fissor’d be wan iv th’ mos’ popylar men in th’ 
counthry if nawthin’ iver happened. But along in 
April, afther th’ grass had begun to come out, Clancy 
dhropped in on me, carryin’ a shtick. ‘ Ye’d betther 
put in some coal,’ says he. ‘I’d betther be puttin’ in 
ice,’ says I, f’r ’twas as warrum as summer. ‘ Me leg 
is snowin’,’ he says. ‘ Let’s look at what th’ pro-fissor 
says,’ says I. ‘Here itis. An arya iv high pressure is 
circulatin’ in th’ upper lake region, pursooed be an 
arya iv low pressure. Th’ weather -will continue 
warrum an’ cozy.’ ‘ With snow,’ says Clancy, hobblin’ 
away. Well, sir, that night I woke up with a chill, 
an’ they was an inch iv snow on th’ sidewalk.. Another 
triumph f’r Clancy’s leg. 

“ Las’ week ye raymimber how hot it was. I fried 
ivrything I touched, I was that warrum. Th’ pro- 
fissor took a squint at th’ weather map, an’ th’ tears 
gathered in his eyes. ‘Me sufferin’ counthry,’ says 
he. ‘I can’t f’r 
th’ life iv me 
see a br-reak 
in th’ _ hot 
wave,’ he says. 
‘°Tis murdher- 
in’ an’ blazin’ 
heat as far as 
I can look,’ he 
says. ‘°Twill 
go fr’m bad to 
worse,’ he says. 
‘We'll be baked 
to-day, stewed 
to-morrah, an’ 
burnt alive on 
Thursdah,’ he 
says. ‘I think 
rl go an’ 
dhraw me pay 
befure it melts,’ 
he says. ‘ Well,’ 
says I to me- 
silf, ‘if this 
keeps * up, | ll} ay 
there’s no use ae tty |. 
sthrugglin’ with 
it. Th’ river’s 
cool, an’ with 
th’ help iv 
a couplin’-pin 
or two in me 
pockets,’ says 
I, ‘I can keep 
comfortable,’ I 











“* Schwartzmeister thinks ’tis th’ Brewer’s Agent” 


says, an’ I was headed f’r th’ sthream, whin Clancy 
come in with a radyant smile on his face. ‘ Well,’ he 
says, * this is fine,’ he says. ‘I’m so lame I can hardly 
walk,’ he says. ‘ We’ll sleep to-night,’ he says. ‘ An’ 
we won’t wake up in th’ mornin’,’ says I . ‘ What ar-re 
ye groanin’ about?’ says he. ‘Th’ hot wave is broke,’ 
says he, an’ away he wint 
carryin’ th’ tidin’s iv happi- 
ness to th’ sufferin’ public. 
Ye know how th’ cool winds 
come an’ th’ rain. Clancy’s 
leg was r-right again. 

*T’ve been thinkin’ it over, 
Hinnissy, an’ I come to th’ 
con-clusion that there’s two 


kinds iv weather, human 
Weather an’ weather-bureau 
weather. No wan _ knows 


what causes human weather. 
Hogan says th’ seasons is 
caused be th’ sun movin’ fr’m 
th’ thropic iv Cancer to th’ 
thropie iv Capsicorn, an’ whin 
*tis in wan place we suffer 
fr’m th’ cold, an’ that’s win- 
ter, an’ whin ’tis in th’ other 
place we suffer fr’m th’ heat, 
an’ that’s summer. Hogan 
says it, but Hogan can’t tell 
ye why, if that’s so, th’ days don’t get hotter fr’m 
March sthraight through to October. Some people 
says th’ summer’s caused be fires in th’ bow’ls iv th’ 
earth, where hell used to be whin I was a boy; but if 
ye believe that, why ain’t we cooked th’ year around? 
Father Kelly thinks ’tis th’ spots on th’ sun does it, 
an’ Schwartzmeister thinks ’tis th’ brewer’s agent. Iv- 
rybody has a guess, an’ wan man’s guess is a8 good as 
another. ‘That’s our weather. Th’ weather bureau 
ought to lave it alone an’ shtick.to its own, that rains 
whin they’se a high pressure in Maine, an’ snows 
whin they’se a low pressure in Texas. Th’ weather- 
bureau weather is good parlor weather, but th’ kind 
we have to dhrive sthreet cars in is out-iv-dure 
weather, subject to all th’ rigors iv th’ climate. Th’ 
weather bureau’s weather is on a map, an’ our wea- 
ther is in th’ air. That’s why th’ pro-fissor fails 
an’ Clancy’s leg is a gr-reat success. “Tis an out-iv- 
dure leg.” 

“I don’t believe in anny kind iv weather prognostifi- 
cations,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “if I was goin’ into th’ 
business, I niver wud prophesy till th’ day afther.” 
F. P. DUNNE. 
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Four Specimens of the Limoges Enamel in the Mannheim Collection, recently purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for $450,000 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CUP RACES 


VIEWING THE TRIAL CONTESTS FROM A STEAM-YACHT 
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Reporting a Cosmopolitan War 





On the Way to the Front-The Chinese Telegraph 





HE allies are moving their forces out of 
China, leaving only comparatively small 
guards for Peking and the line of communi- 
cation with Tientsin and the coast. The 
{mperial court is about to return to its an- 
cient capital. The bills of the powers have 
been rendered. The Chinese have returned their an- 
swers. Nominally the case is settled, “the incident 
closed.” The growth of Boxerism, or its decay, is to be 
revealed only by the years that shall show how the 
promises of payment are kept by its adherents. The 
wild outburst of its fury is the part of its history best 
known. This is an account in part of the work and ex- 
perience of some of the men who gave that history to 
the world. Many times in the life of the active news- 
paper man it happens that the story of the getting 

















Pack-Train on the Way to Tung Chang 
of the news is as interesting as the news itself. But 
that story is rarely told. 

When-a newspaper sends a man to the front in war 
time, it usually lays upon him but one condition—he 
must get the news. This is, in fact, a double behest, for 
he must not only get the news for himself at head- 
quarters, in camp, or on the fighting-line, but he must 
get it to his paper always as early as his competitors, 
and ahead of them as often as he can. Speed and ac- 
curaey are the great desiderata, valued one over the 
other according to the paper. Some newspapers de- 
mand both; some want first the news, right or wrong, 
and some pride themselves so much on their,accuracy 
that they will sacrifice speed for it. The correspond- 
ent who has a graphic style and can produce brilliant 
word pictures may win some reputation for himself 
among readers, but among newspaper men the man 
who scores the most “ beats ” gets the greatest reward 
in the way of reputation for his work. 

Nowar has ever been reported in such detail and with 
such accuracy and speed as the Spanish-American con- 
flict. When it began there were scarcely half a dozen 
American newspaper men in active work who had seen 
an army engaged in real hostile operations. The great 
newspapers of the country were forced to send men to 
the front who had had no experience except in report- 
ing the affairs and doings of peace. The result was 
an astonishing completeness of the telegraphic ser- 
vice—vet it was perfectly natural. The new war- 
correspondents reported the military operations as 
tully as they had been accustomed to report political 


conventions, fires, .crimes, and all the range of local 
news of the day. It was tremendously expensive, and 
very few of the newspapers got their money back, but 
it set up a standard which, must be maintained here- 
after whenever the United States are concerned in a 
contest at arms. The newspapers have shown the 
public what they can do in the way of reporting a war, 
and the public will see that they do not’ fall behind 
their own work. 

It was in recognition of this condition, in fulfil- 
ment of this policy, that when the Boxer outbreak 
occurred in China last summer the American news- 
papers hurried their men out there with instructions 
to report in detail an occurrence which a few years 
ago they would have passed over with what they 
could get from London and the British news agencies. 
The papers which had:men in the Philippines were es- 
pecially fortunate in -being able to reach the scene of 
disturbance quickly. I was one of three American 
correspondents who left Manila on the same day in 
early June bound for North China. We counted our- 
selves lucky, for we all thought the troubles would be 
over before the men from the States could get out 
there. Besides, we were going up along the coast 
and would have opportunity to see the cable and tele- 

















Native Newspaper Servants 


graph people on the route, and make our arrangements 
with them personally—a method which experience had 
taught us was vastly superior to trying to do’ it by 
letter or proxy. 

Our troubles began in Shanghai. There we struck 
the Chinese land line with which we should be obliged 
to file our despatches: With the cable company all our 
newspapers had arranged for the R. T. P. (receiver to 
pay) privilege—that is, that the company would for- 
ward our despatches, and collect its tolls from the re- 
ceiving-cffice. The Chinese line had no traffic arrange- 
ment with the cable company, so that we should be 
unable, the cable manager said, to file R. T. P. at Che- 
foo, but would have to prepay everything as far as 
Shanghai. But we were all going to. the front, and 
would not be in Chefoo to attend to such business. 

















Indian Soldiers of the British Forces at Pei Tsang 
Frederic Palmer of the “‘ World,’ in the centre, standing 





Very well, said the cable manager, we could employ 
an agent to look out for it for us, or we could leave a 
deposit in the bank there upon which the manager of 
the Chefoo office could draw. These methods were 
equally unsatisfactory. It was suggested to the cable 
manager that we should send all our messages to the 
cable company. and that it should pay the Chinese 
tolls, the Chinese management permitting that ar- 
rangement. Then the cable company could add the 
Chinese tolls to its collections in New York. It was 
a business proposition which would take the average 
American perhaps a minute to answer, but it required 
fourteen days to get it through the head of the Shang- 
hai manager, and for him to cable it to the home 
office and get its deliberate consent. Meantime we had 
caught a steamer for the north. 

At Chefoo we came for the first time into direct con- 
tact with the Chinese telegraphs. If.there was any 
argument for the partition. of China which had weight 
with the correspondents, it was that by that means the 
Chinese administration of the telegraphs might be 
brought to an end. No man would believe there could 
be such corruption and inefficiency and stupidity gath- 
ered into one erganization. It was practically compul- 
sory to buy some one connected with the concern in 
order to get anything done, and yet there was no 
guarantee that the man bought would stay - bought. 
Resides, there was the certainty that no matter what 
fortunate arrangements you might make in Chefoo to 
get your despatches. hurried along, some fellow in the 
Shanghai offices -would sell your work to some “ hell- 
hound of the opposition ” there, who would forward it 
to his own oflice, and have yours held up for four or 
five days. 

When some of us returned to Shanghai after the re- 
lief of Peking, and got our first sight of the American 
papers, it was appalling and maddening to see how many 
of our despatches had been stolen bodily, somewhere 


“on the line, and sent to other publications in advance 


of their transmission to our own offices. The news- 




















Arthur C. Johnson, representing the “* Denver News” 


papers which did not have men in the Philippines, or 
were not sending them out from home, had cabled to 
Chefoo business men to get them to act as agents, until 
it seemed as if every man in Chefoo who could read and 
write the English language was commissioned by some 
one to send so many. words a day about the situation 
and events in Tientsin, two hundred and more miles 
away. Missionary. refugees were called on similarly, 
and two of them came to me for instruction as to what 
to do and ‘how to do it. I only hope their papers were 
satisfied with the cable tolls. 

Having got into Chefoo, the next proposition was to 
get out of it. No steamers were running over to Taku 
except war-ships and transports, and they went at un- 
certain intervals and without notice. As our steamer 
pulled up to her anehorage the morning we reached 
Chefoo, we saw a little Japanese ship flying the blue- 
peter. The consul told us that the Jap was going to 
Taku in two hours, but when we had put in an hour’s 
desperate work getting our baggage transferred, it 
turned out that he was going to Port Arthur. Then 
there came along the British despatch-boat Humber. 
Of course the tall Englishman who had accompanied 
us from Shanghai, with his special credentials as rep- 
resentative of that great British public institution the 
London Times, was received aboard the despatch-boat 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. We had to go to the 


. British consul, and by the time—late in the afternoon 


—that he had made up his mind to’ give us a note to 
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the captain of the Humber, the despatch-boat was al- 
most ready to sail. 

She was lying clear across the roadstead, three or 
four miles from the piers. We got our luggage into 
a sampan, and with two men at the sculls started out. 
It was just at the close of a superb June day. The af- 
ternoon sun threw long shadows over the hill where the 
consulates are; the Chinese soldiers doing sentry-go in 
the western fort were silhouetted against the sky. 

We kept our boatmen hard at their task, and in the 
course of an hour had covered a little more than half 
of the distance to the despatch-boat. Then a string of 
red and yellow flags was run up on her signal hal- 
yards. Similar flags appeared on the big cruiser Terrible. 
More on the Humber, and then black smoke from her 
funnels. We were still more than a mile from her 
when she got up anchor and steamed quickly around 
the point and out of sight. 

When we had hunted all the next morning we found 
a man. who owned a small steamer which he would 
charter to take us to Taku. It would take four days 
for the round trip, and all he asked was $600 a day. 
He was a Chinaman. Late that afternoon, as we sai 
in front of the hotel, wondering what we were going 
to do, the signal-flags announced a man-o’-war coming 
from the north. We went out where we could see, and 
there was the tall-funnelled Nashville, of old acquaint- 
ance in the Philippines, steaming around the point. 
As her anchor went down we were alongside. She 
had despatches from the front, and orders for the 
Yorktown, which had been station-ship at Chefoo, to 
proceed to Taku with all speed. The formality of 
getting permission to go was quickly over, and then 
the steam-launch of the Nashville took us ashore. The 
Yorktown would start as soon as she was ready. If 
we were there, all right, but she could not wait. It 
was a quarter of a mile from the pier to the hotel. 
Our luggage Was ready, but no language or threats or 
noise could hurry the Chinese porters. As we were yet 
well away from the gunboat we saw the water begin 
to foam under her counter. She was off. But the 
coxswain of the launch hung on, and we saw after a 
little that we were gaining slowly. The gunboat was 
not yet under four bells. In a few minutes she slowed 
down near a Japanese cruiser, and we caught up. Up 
the ladder we scrambled, with ship and launch both 
going ahead, and the good-natured jackies got the lug- 
gage up somehow. Next morning we were at Taku. 

The allied admirals had arranged to send a despatch- 
boat to Chefoo every day. Five nations contributed a 
ship each to this service. Each ship took the despatches 
of all the governments represented at Taku and on 
land except Russia, which maintained her own service 
by way of Port Arthur; and Japan, which sent many of 
her despatches by her own vessels to Nagasaki. The 
newspaper men arranged with the admirals of their 
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own nationalities to forward their despatches with the 
official ones. Inasmuch as government business always 
takes precedence over commercial or press messages on 
all cable lines, this forwarding of press despatches did 
not in any way interfere with the official reports. 

It was understood that the press messages would be 
forwarded to Chefoo daily, as were the government 
despatches, but it frequently happened that that was 
not the case. Even when they did go down promptly 
the mass of government work was so great that there 
was much vexatious delay in transmission. The as- 
sistance given by the navy men was purely a matter of 
courtesy, so, of course, whatever misfortunes befell any 
man’s work, there was no complaint, and could be none, 
although things happened that tended to make a man’s 
hair gray before his time. 

‘When we got to Tientsin there was the added diffi- 
culty of getting our despatches down the river to Tong- 
ku, and from there out to the flag-ship. Tongku is the 
real port, if it may be called a port at all, and there 
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each nation had a base of supplies. Despatch-boats 
ran out to the fleet whenever the tide permitted, which, 
in the case of the larger boats, was only twice a day. 
The Americans arranged with the officers of the Mo- 
nocacy, our gunboat stationed in the river at Tongku, 
to look out for our despatches and see that they got 
out to the flag-ship. If that had been all the J/o- 
nocacy men had to occupy their attention, the service 
would have teen perfect, but that was only one of 
hundreds of things, and it was no. wonder that de- 
spatches were: lost or went wrong. The incident mere- 
ly serves to illuminate a notion rather common among 
American army and navy officers. I have heard men 
who had agreed to look out for the forwarding of de- 
spatches and had neglected to do it criticise the paper 
to which they were addressed for not having them. 

British, French, Russians, Germans, Japanese, and 
Americans were running. tugs and launches up and 
down the Pei River from Tongku to Tientsin and back. 
Nobody ever knew when any of them was going, except, 
sometimes, the headquarters of the nation to which the 
tug belonged. Notice was never sent around, and any one 
who wanted to send a message had to look out for his 
own way of getting it down to his flag-ship. There were 
no general headquarters, no common intelligence-oftice 
--in short, nothing in concert. All sorts of stories 
were spread around every day, and it kept the news 
paper men chasing constantly to sift the true from the 
false. There are no mystery-makers in all the world 
like army officers and consuls. Tientsin was a master 
place for that sort of thing because there were so many 
kinds of men all engaged in the same business at the 
same time. Some of the consuls had a very bad attack 
of importance. One in particular, happily not the 
American, occasionally got messages from his diplo- 
matie chief in Peking which he refused to show even 
to his military chief, on the ground that they were of 
grave political import. 

Any military movement of any importance was par- 
ticipated in by troops of four or five nationalities. No 
headquarters, ever by any chance, knew anything that 
had been done by any men but its own, and not always 
that much. If you wanted to get at what had really 
occurred it was necessary to make the grand round. 
The Chinese had an ugly habit of shelling the settle- 
ments at most inauspicious times, and there was a lot 
of sniping going on, so that men were killed or wound 
ed almost every day in the streets. 

After hustling around through all this to get the 
material for your despatch, you had to write it and 
then go the rounds again to find out when there would 
be a tug go down the river by which you could send 
it to Tongku. It seemed for a time that all the. tugs 
went at just the time when they would miss the tide, 
and so lose the despatch-boat from Tongku to the fleet. 

OSCAR KING DAVIS. 





























Scene from “The King of Pomeru,’”’ a Musical Comedy recently produced by the Triangle Club, of Princeton University, at Carnegie Lyceum, New York 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Y journey to Albany was slow, easy, and 
uneventful; J spared Warlock because 
of his added burdens, though he would 
‘gladly have galloped the entire distance, 
for the poor fellow was bitterly ashamed 
of playing pack-horse and evinced the 

greatest desire to finish and have done with it as 
soon as convenient. 

As for Albany itseif, I found it very large, though 
smaller than New York or Boston, they said, and I 
marvelled to see so many troops in various bright 
uniforms hitherto unfamiliar to me. The people 
themselves were somewhat stupid, being full o’ Dutch 
blood and foodstuffs, and appeared somewhat mean in 
their dealings with strangers, though they call this 
penny-clipping thrift. Still, gentle blood never yet 
wermed at the prospect of underfeeding a stranger to 
sa. a shilling, and I found myself out of touch with 
thse honest burghers of Albany who crowded the 
sleepy tap-room of the Half-Moon Tavern where I 
lodged. 

I had no great difficulty in finding Peter Weaver, or 
in recommending myself to his good offices. He in- 
formed me that my uncle, Sir Terence Cardigan, was 
dying o’ drink in Ireland, and wished me to go to him. 
I politely declined, and told him why. He was a 
pleasant, kindly, over-fed man, somewhat given to 
long and pointless discourse, yet a gentleman in bear- 
ing and a courteous friend. In his care I deposited 
my chi'dish treasures for safe-keeping, taking with 
me only three extra articles, namely, my. silver-gray 
clothes with underwear befitting, Sir William’s leather 
book, and the knot of ribbon from Silver Heels’s;sleeve. 

In Albany I bought a-ring of-plain gold to fit half- 
way on my little finger, judging Silver Heels’s finger 
to be of that roundness. I also purchased a razor, 
though I had no present use for such an article. Still, 
I could not tell how soon my cheeks might require 
it, and it would not do to be caught unawares. 

I staid but one day in Albany, paying dearly for 
bait at the Half-Moon Tavern, but my joy in my free- 
dom and my happiness in expectaney left no room 
for rancor against these stolid, thrifty people, who, 
after all, were but following the instincts of their 
breed. 

Sir William was the most liberal man I had ever 
known, always cautious in condemnation, though he 
unknowingly did poor Cresap injustice; but I have 
often heard him say that to choose between the Dutch 
and the French for thrift and ferocity was totally be- 
yond his power. 

What I have seen of the Dutch or of those in whose 
veins runs Dutch blood confirms this. Since the 
Spaniards perpetrated their crimes in the New World, 
no people have ever been guilty of such shocking sav- 
agery towards the Indians as have the Dutch. Placid, 
honest in their own fashion, cleanly, sober, almost 
passionless, they yet have, deep within them, a 
ferocity and malignity scarcely conceivable—scarcely 
credible unless one has read that early history of their 
occupation here, of which little of the truth now re- 
mains on record. 

Before I left Albany to set out on the Boston high- 
road, I visited Mr. Livingston’s house, knowing that 
such a courtesy I owed for Sir William’s sake, yet 
searcely pleased at the prospect of again meeting Mrs. 
Hamilton. However, I had my journey for my pains, 
Mr. Livingston being lately deceased, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton having left the day before to visit in Boston. Thus 
free of further obligation, Warlock and I took the 
Boston road at dawn, and how the dear fellow did 
gallop, though he carried but a buckskin dragoon 
without company or colors or commission to bear arms! 

The first two days of my travel were almost without 
incident, lovely, calm October days, through which 
sunlit clouds sailed out of the west, and the wild 
ducks drifted southward like floating banners in the 
sky. 

In the yellow sunlight of the fields the quails were 
whistling, the heath-hens thundered through the copse; 
the crested partridge, with French ruff spread, stepped 
dainty as a game-cock through the briers, with his 
breathless menace: “ Quhit! Quhit! Quhit!” 

Once, riding on a treeless stretch of sandy road 
under the hot sun, a vast company of wild pigeons 
began to pass high overhead, thousands on thousands, 
thicker and ever thicker, till as far as the eye could 
reach from east to west they covered the sky in mill- 
ions and millions, while the sun went out as in a 
thunder-cloud, and the air whistled and rang with 
their wings. 

Their passage lasted some twenty minutes; a fine 
flight, truly, yet in Tryon County, near Fonda’s Bush, 
Sir William and I had marked greater flights, lasting 
more than an hour. 

This and Warlock’s narrow escape from being bitten 
by one of those red snakes which pilot the rattle- 
snake, and go blind in September, were the only two 
noteworthy incidents of the first two days’ journey on 
the Boston highway. 

On the third day Warlock cast both hind shoes, and 
I was obliged to lead him very carefully, mile after 
mile, until, towards sundown, I entered a little village, 
where in a smithy a forge reddened the fading day- 
light. 

The smith, a gruff man, gave me news of Boston, 


that the Port Bill was starving the poor and driving 
all decent people towards open rebellion. As for him- 
self, he said that he meant to march at the first drum- 
beat and carry his hammer if firelocks were lacking. 

He spoke sullenly and with a peculiar defiance, 
doubtless suspicious of me in spite of my buckskins. 
I told him that I knew little concerning the wrongs 
of Boston, but that if any man disturbed my native 
country, the insolence touched me as closely as though 
my own door-yard had been trampled. Whereat he 
laughed and gave me a brawny, blackened fist to 
shake. So I rode away in the dusk. 

To make up for the delay in travelling afoot all 
day, I determined to keep on until midnight, War- 
leck being fit and ready without effort; so I munched 
a quarter of bread to stay my stomach and trotted 
on, pondering over the past, which already seemed 
years behind me. 

The moon came up, but was soon frosted by silvery 
shoals of clouds. ‘Then a great black bank pushed 
up from the west, covering moon and stars in sombre 
gloom, touched now and again by the dull flicker of 
lightning. The storm was far off, for I could hear 
no thunder, though the increasing stillness of the air 
warned me to seek the first shelter offered. 

The district through which I was passing was well 
populated, and I expected every moment to see some 
light shining across the road from possibly hospitable 
windows. So I kept a keen outlook on every side, 
while the fields and woods through which I passed 
grew ominously silent, and that delicate perfume 
which arises from storm-threatened herbage filled my 
nostrils. 

After a while, far away, the low muttering of 
thunder sounded, setting the air vibrating, and I cast 
Warlock free at a hand-gallop. 

Imperceptibly the dark silence around turned into 
sound; a low, monotonous murmur filled my ears. 
It rained. 

Careless of my rifle, having of course no need for it 
on such a populous highway, I let the priming take 
care of itself, and urged Warlock forward towards two 
spots of light, which might come from windows very 
far away or from the Jamps of a post-chaise near at 
hand. 

Reining in, I was beginning to wonder which it 
might be, and had finally decided on the distant cot- 
tage, when my horse reared violently, almost falling 
on his back with me, and at the same moment I knew 
that somebody had seized his bridle. 

“Stand and deliver!” came a calm voice from the 
darkness. I already had my rifle raised, but my 
thumb on the pan gave me warning that the priming 
was soaking wet. 

“ Dismount,”* came the voice, 2 trifle sharply. 

I felt for the bridle, which had been jerked from 
my hands; it was gone. I gave one furious glance at 
the lights ahead, which I now saw came from a post- 
chaise standing in the road close by. Could I summon 
help from that? Or had the chaise also been stopped 
as I was now? Certainly I had run on a nest of high- 
waymen. 

“How many have you?” I asked, choking with in- 
dignation. “Ill give three of you merry gentlemen 
a chance at me if you will allow me one dry prim- 
ing!” 

Theré was a dead silence. The unseen hand that 
held my horse’s head fell away, and the animal snorted 
and tossed his mane. Again, not knowing what to 
expect, I cautiously felt around until I found the 
bridle, and noiselessly began to work it back over 
Warlock’s. head. 

“Now for it!” I thought, gathering to launch the 
horse like a battering-ram into the unknown ahead. 

But just as I drew my light hatchet from my belt 
and lifted the bridle, I almost dropped from the saddle 
to hear a meek and pleading voice I knew call me by 
name. 

“ Jack Mount!” I exclaimed, incredulous even yet. 

“The same, Mr. Cardigan, out at heels and elbows, 
lad, and trimming the highway for a purse-proud 
Tory. Are you offended?” 

“Offended!” I repeated, hysterically. “Oh no, of 
course not!” And I burst into a shout of uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

He did not join in. As for me, I lay on my horse’s 
neck, weak from the reaction of my own laughter, 
utterly unable to find enough breath in my body to 
utter another sound. 

“ Oh, you can laugh,” he said, in a hurt voice. “ But 
I have accomplished a certain business vonder which 
has nigh frightened me to death—that’s all.” 

“What business?” I asked, weakly. 

“Oh, you may well ask. Hell’s whippet! I lay 
here for the fat bailiff o’ Grafton, who should travel 
to Hadley this night with Tory funds, and—I stopped 
a lady in that post-chaise yonder, and she’s fainted 
at sight o’ me. That’s all.” 

“ Fainted?” I repeated. ‘“ Where are her post-boys? 
Where’s her footman? Where’s her maid? Is she 
alone, Jack?” 

“ Ave,” he responded, gloomily; “the men and the 
maid ran off. ‘Trust those Dutch patrooners for that 
sort o’ patroonery! If I’d only had Cade with me—” 

“* But—where’s the Weasel?” 

“1 wish I knew,” he said, earnestiy. ‘“ He left me 
at Johnstown—went away—vanished like a hermit- 
bird. Oh, I am certainly an unhappy man, and a 


bungling one at that. You can laugh if you like, 
but it’s killing me. I wish you would come over to 
that cursed post-chaise and see what can be done for 
the lady. You know about ladies, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know what to do when they faint,” I re- 
plied. 

“There’s ways and ways,’ he responded. “Some 
say to shake them, but I can’t bring myself to that; 
some say to pat their chins and say ‘ chuck-a-bunny!’ 
but I have no skill for that either. Do you think— 
if-we could get her out o’ the chaise—and let her be 
rained on—” 

“No, no,” I said, controlling a violent desire to 
lav th. “Tl calm her, Jack. Perhaps she has re- 
covered.” 

As we advanced through the rain in the dim 
radiance of the chaise lamps, I looked curiously at 
Mount, and he up at me. 

“Lord,” he murmured, “how you have changed, 
lad!” 

“You, too,” I said, for he was haggard and dirty 
and truly enough in rags. No marvel that the lady 
had fainted at first sight o’ him, let alone his pistol 
thrust through the chaise window. 

“Poor old Jack,” I said, softened by his misery. 
“Why did you desert me after you had saved my 
life? I owe you so much that it were a charity to 
aid me discharge the debt—or as much of it as I 
may.” ; 

“Ho!” he muttered. “’T'was no debt, lad, and I’m 
but a pottle-pot after all. Now, by the ring-tailed 
coon o’ Canada I care not what befalls me, for Cade’s 
gone—or dead—and I’ve the heart of a chipmunk left 
to face the devil.” 

“ Soft,” I whispered; “ the lady's astir in her chaise. 
Wait you here, Jack. So!—I dismount. Touch not 
the horse; he bites at raggedness; he’ll stand. So—o, 
Warlock. Wait, my beauty! So—o.” 

And I advanced to the chaise window, cap in hand. 

“Madam,” I began, very. gently, striving to make 
her out in the dim light of the chaise, “I perceive 
some accident has befallen your carriage. Pray, be- 
lieve me at vour disposal and humbly anxious to 
serve you, and if there be aught wherein I may—” 

“ Michael Cardigan!” came a startled voice, and I 
froze dumb in astonishment. For there, hood thrown 
back, and earnest, pale face swiftly leaning into the 
lamp rays, I beheld Marie Hamilton. 

We stared at each other for a moment, then her 
lovely face flushed and she thrust both hands towards 
me, laughing and crying at the same moment. 

“Oh, the romance of life!” she cried. “I have had 
such a fright, my wits ache with the shock! A high- 
wayman, Michael—grand Dieu!—here in the rain, 
pulling the horses up short, and it was, ‘Ho! Stand 
and deliver!’—with pistol pushed in my face, and I to 
faint—pretence to gain a wink o’ time to think—not 
frightened, but vexed and all on the qui vive to hide 
my jewels. Then comes the great booby, aghast to 
see me fainted, a-muttering excuse that he meant no 
harm, and I lying perdu, still as a mouse, for I had 
no mind to let him know I heard him. But under 
my lids I perceived him, a great, ragged, handsome 
rascal, badly scared, for I gathered from his stam- 
mering that he was waiting for another chaise bound 
for Hadley. 

—“Vrai Dieu, but I did frighten him well, and now 
he’s gone, and I in a plight with my cowardly post- 
boys, maid, and footman fled, Lord knows whither!” 

The amazing rapidity of her chatter confounded 
me, and she held my hands the while, and laughed and 
wept enough to turn her eyes to twin stars, all dewy 
in the lamp-shine. 

“ Dear friend,” she sighed; “dear, dear friend, what 
happiness to feel [ owe my life to you!” 

“But you don’t,” I blurted out; “there never was 
any danger.” 

“Lord save the boy!” she murmured. “ There is 
no spark o’ romance in him!” And fell a-laughing 
in that faint, low mockery that I remembered on that 
fatal night at Johnson Hall. 

“You are mistaken,” I said, grimly. ‘‘ Romance is 
the breath of my life, madam. And so I now plead 
freedom to present to your good graces my friend, Jack 
Mount, who lately stopped your coach upon the King’s 
highway!” 

And I caught vhe abashed giant by his ragged 
sleeve and dragged him to the chaise window, where 
he plucked off his coon-skin cap and stared wildly 
at the astonished lady within. 

But it was no easy matter to rout Marie Hamil- 
ton. True, she paled a little, and took one short 
breath, with her hand to her breast; then, like sun- 
light breaking, her bright eyes softened, and that 
sweet, fresh mouth parted in a smile which spite of 
me set my own pulse a quickstep marching. : 

“T am not angry, sir,” she said, mockingly. “ All 
cats are gray at midnight, and one post-chaise re- 
sembles another, Captain Mount—for surely, by your 
exploits, you deserve at least that title.” 

Mount’s fascinated eyes grew bigger. His con- 
sternation and the wild appeal in his eyes set me hard 
a-swallowing my laughter. As for Mrs. Hamilton, 
she smiled her sweet, malicious smile, and her melting 
eyes were soft with that false mercy which deludes 
apace and welcomes to destruction. 

“ Jack,” said I, smothering my laughter, “do you 
get your legs astride the leader there and play at 























post-boy to the nearest inn. Zounds, man! Don’t 
stand there hanging your jaw like a hard-run beagle! 
Up into the saddle with you! Gad, you’ve a ride be- 
fore you with those Albany nags a-biting at your 
shins! Here, give me your rifle.” ; 

“And you, Michael,” asked Mrs. Hamilton, “ will 
you not share my carriage, for old time’s sake?” 

I told her I had my horse and would ride him at 
her chaise wheels, and so left her, somewhat coolly, 
for I liked not that trailing tail to her invitation— 
“ for old time’s sake.” 

“What the foul fiend have I to do with ‘old time’s 
sake ’?” I muttered as I slung myself astride o’ War- 
lock and motioned Jack Mount to move on through 
the finely falling rain. “Old time’s sake! Faith, it 
once cost me the bitterest day of my life, and might 
cost me the love of the sweetest girl in earth or 
heaven! ‘Old time’s sake!’ Truly, that is no tune 
to pipe for me; let others dance to it, not I.” 

As I rode forward beside her carriage window, she 
looked up at me and made a little gesture of greet- 
ing. I bowed in my saddle, stiffly, for I was now 
loaded with Mount’s rifle as well as my own. : 

What the deuce is there about Marie Hamilton 
that stirs the pulse of every man who sets eyes on 
her? Even I, loving Silver Heels with my whole 
heart and soul, find subtle danger in the eyes of Marie 
Hamilton, and shun her faint smile 
with the instinct of an anchorite. 

Perhaps I was an anchorite, all 
ashamed, for I would not have it 
said of me, for vanity. 

In a day when the morals of the 
world were rotten to the core, when 
vice was fashion, and fashion mark- 
ed all England for her own, the over- 
flow from those same British Isl- 
ands, flooding our lands, stained most 
of those among us who could claim 
the right to quality. 

I never had been lured by those 
grosser sins which circumstances of- 
fered—even in our house at Johns- 
town—and I would make no merit 
of my continence, God wot, seeing 
there was no temptation. 

I had been reared among those 
whose friends and guests often went 
to bed too drunk to snuff their can- 
dles; cards and dice and high play 
were nothing strange to me, and, per- 
haps from their sheer familiarity, 
left me indifferent and without de- 
sire. 

A titled drab I had never seen; the 
gentlemen whom I knew discussed 
their mistresses over nuts and wine, 
seeming to think no shame of one an- 
other for the foolishness they called 
their “fortune.” Had it not been 
for Sir William’s and Aunt Molly’s 
teachings, I might have grown up to 
think that wives were wedded chiefly 
to oblige a friend. But Sir William 
and Aunt Molly taught me to abhor 
that universal vice long before I 
could comprehend it. I did not 
clearly comprehend it yet; but the 
thought of it was stale ashes in my 
mouth, so unattractive had I pic- 
tured what I needs must shun one 


ay. 

Riding there through the fine rain, 
which I could scarcely feel on my 
skin, so delicate were the tiny specks 
of moisture, I thought much on the 
smallness of this our world, where a 
single hour on an unknown road had 
given me two companions whom I 
knew. 

God grant the end of my journey 
would give me her for whose ‘dear 
sake the journey had been made! 

Thinking such thoughts, lost in a 
lover’s reverie, I rode on, blind to all 
save the sweet ghosts I conjured in 
my brooding, and presently was 
roused to find the chaise turning into 
a tavern-yard, where all was black 
save for the lanthorn moving 
“tfireugh the darkness. 

- Mount called; a yawning ostler 
came with a light, and at the same 
instant our host in shirt and apron 
toddled out to bid us welcome, a little, fat, toothless, 
chattering body, whose bald head soon was powdered 
with tiny, shining raindrops. 

Mrs. Hamilton gave me her nand to descend; she 
was as fresh and fragrant as a violet, and jumped 
to the ground on tiptoe with a quick flirt of her petti- 
coat like the twitch of a robin his tail feathers. 

“Mad doings on the road, sir!” said our host, rub- 
bing his little, fat hands. “Chaise and four stopped 
by the penny-stile two hours since, sir. Aye, you may 
smile, my lady, but the post-boys fought a dreadful 
battle, with the. highwaymen swarming in on every 
side. You laugh, sir? But I have these same post- 
boys here, and the footman, too, to prove it!” 

* But, pray, where is the lady and her maid and the 
chaise and four?” asked Mrs. Hamilton, demurely. 

“God knows,” said the innkeeper, rolling his eyes. 
“The villains carried it off with the poor lady inside. 
Mad work, my lady! Mad work!” 

“ Maddening work,” said I, wrathfully. “ Jack, bor- 
row a post-whip and warm the breeks of those same 
post-boys, will you? Lay it on thick, Jack; I’ll take 
my turn in the morning!” 

Mount went away towards the stable, and I quieted 
the astonished landlord and sent him to prepare sup- 
per, while a servant lighted Mrs. Hamilton to her 
chamber. Then I went out to see that Warlock was 
well fed’ and bedded fresh; and I did hear sundry 
howls from the villain post-boys in their quarters over- 
head, where Mount was nothing sparing of the leather. 
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Presently he came down the ladder, and laughed 
sheepishly when he saw me. 

“ They’re well birched,” he said. “ It’s God’s mercy 
if they sit their saddles in the morning.” Then he took 
my hands and held them so hard that I winced. 

“Gad, I’m that content to see you, lad,” he repeated, 
again and again. 

“And I you, Jack,” I said. “It is time, too, else 
you’d be in some worse mischief than this night’s folly. 
But I’ll take care of you now,” I added, laughing. 


“Faith, it’s turn and turn about, you know. Come 
to supper.” 
“I—I hate to face that lady,” he muttered. “ No, 


lad; I’ll sup with my own marrow-bones for company.” 

“ Nonsense!” I insisted, but could not budge him, and 
soon saw I had my labor for my pains. 

“ A mule for obstinacy—a very mule,” I muttered. 

“T own it; I’m an ass. But this ass knows enough 
to go to his proper stall,” he said, with a miserable 
laugh that touched me. 

“Have it as you wish, Jack,” |! said, gently; “ but 
come into my chamber when you've supped. I'll be 
there. Lord, what millions of questions I have to 
ask!” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” he murmured, then walked 
away towards the kitchen, while I returned to the inn 
and cleansed me of the stains of travel. 





“My Friend, Jack Mount” 


We supped together, Mrs. Hamilton and I, and found 
the cheer most comforting, though there was no wine 
for her, and she sipped with me the new brew of dark 
October ale. 

A barley soup we had, then winter squash and a 
roast wild-duck, with little quails all round and a 
dish of pepper-cresses. Lord, how I did eat, being 
still gaunt from my long sickness! But she kept pace 
with me; a wholesome lass was she, and no frail beauty 
fed on syllabubs and ..suckets. Flesh and blood -were 
her charms, a delicate ripeness, sweet as the cresses she 
crunched between her sparkling teeth. And ever I 
heard her little feet go tap, tap, tap, under the lamp- 
lit table. 

I spoke respectfully of her losses; she dropped her 
eyes, accepting the condolence, pinching a cress to 
shreds the while. 

. She of course knew nothing of my journey to Pitts- 

burg, nor of any events there which might have oc- 
curred after she had left, when her husband fell with 
many another stout frontiersman under Boone and 
Harrod. 

I told her nothing, save that Felicity was in Boston 
and that I was journeying thither to see her. 

“Ts she not to wed the Earl of Dunmore?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

“No,” said I, quietly. 

“La, the capricious beauty!” she murmured. “Sure, 
she has not thrown over Dunmore for that foolish 
dragoon, Kent Bevan?” 
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“T hope not,” said I, maliciously. 

“ Who knows?” she mused. “ Mr. Bevan is to serve 
on Gage’s staff this fall. It looks jike a match to me.” 

“Is Mr. Bevan going to Boston?” I inquired. 

“Yes. Are you jealous?” she replied, saucily. 

I smiled and shook my head. 

“But you once were in love with your cousin,” she 
persisted. “On aime sans raison, et sans raison Von 
hait! Regardez-moi, monsieur.” 

‘Your convent breeding in Saint-Sacrement lends to 
your tongue a liberty that English schools withhold,” 
{ said, reddening. 

“Nay, now,” she laughed; “do you remember how 
you played with me at that state dinner held in John- 
son Hall? You rode me down rough-shod, Michael, 
and used me shamefully, there, under the stairs.” 

“T’ll do the like again if you provoke me,” I said, 
but had not meant to say it either, being troubled by 
her eyes. 

“ The—the like—again? And what was that, pray?” 

“You know,” I said, sulkily. 

“T think you—kissed me—” 

“T think I did,” said I; “ and left you all in tears.” 

It was brutal, but I meant to make an end. 

“Did you believe that those were real tears?” she 
asked, ‘innocently. 

“ By Heaven, I know they were,” said I, with satis- 
faction, “and small vengeance to re- 
pay the ill you did me, too.” 

“What ill?” she asked, 
her eyes in real surprise. 

But I was silent and ashamed al- 

ready. Truly, it had been no fault 
but my own that I had taken up the 
gage she flung at me that night, so 
long ago. 
“ But I'll not take it up this time,” 
thought I to myself, cracking filberts 
and looking at her askance across 
the table. 

“T do not understand you, Mi- 
chael,” she said, with a faint smile, 
ending in a sigh. 

“Nor I you, bonnie Marie Ham- 
ilton,” said I. “Suppose we cry 
quits?” 

“Not yet,” she said; “I have a 
little score with you, unsettled.” 

“What score?” I asked, smiling. 
“Cannot you appeal to the law to 
have it settled?” 

“ La loi permet souvent ce que dé- 
fend Vhonneur,” she said, with an in- 
nocent emphasis which left me sit- 
ting there uncertain whether. to 
laugh or blush. What the mischief 
did she mean, anyhow? 

She picked up a filbert, tasted the 
kernel, dropped it, clasped her hands, 
elbows on the cloth, and gave me a 
malicious sidelong glance which still 
was full of that strange sweetness 
that ever set me on my guard, half 
angry, half bewitched. 

“T wish you would let me alone!” 
I blurted out, like a country yokel ai 
a quilting. 

“T won't,” she said. 

“Remember what you suffered the 
first time!” I warned her. 

“T do remember.” 

“Do you—-do you dare risk that?” 
I stammered. 

“ Et d’avantage—encore,” she mur- 
mured, setting .her teeth on her 
plump white wrist and watching me 
uncertainly. 

The game was running on too fast 
for me, and my pulse was keeping 
pace. 

“Safely they defy who challenge 
those in chains,” I said, commanding 
my voice with an effort. “If that 
is your revenge, I ery for mercy; you 
have won.” 

After a long silence she raised her 
eyes, dancing with a mocking light in 
each starry pupil. 

“TI give you joy, Michael,” she 
said, “if, as I take it, these same 
chains and fetters that you lately 
wear are riveted by Cupid.” 

But I answered nothing, at 
tending her to the door, where she 
dropped me what I do believe was the slowest and low- 
est courtesy ever dropped by woman. 

So I to my own chamber in no amiable frame of 
mind, and still tingling with the strange charm of my 
encounter. Head bent, hands clasped behind me, I 
walked the floor, striving to analyze this woman who 
had now twice crossed me on the trail of fate, this 


opening 


’ 


fair woman whose bright eyes were a menace, 
and a challenge, and whose sweet, curved mouth 


was set there as eternal provocation to saint and 
sinner. 

Thus for the first time in my life I had known what ; 
temptation might have been. Nay, I knew a little 
more than what it might have been, and, in the over-, 
whelming’flood of loyalty to Silver Heels, I cursed my- 
self for a man without faith or shred of honor. For 
I was too unskilled in combats with the fair temp- 
tation to understand that it is no disgrace to falter, 
yet not fall. 

There came a timid scratching at the door; I opened 
it, and Mount sidled in, coy as a cat in a dairy with 
its chin still wet with cream. He regarded me doubt- 
fully, but sat down when bidden and began to com- 

lain : 

Pee Now, if you are minded to chide me for taking 
the road, I’m going out again. I can’t bear any more, 
lad, that I can’t!—what with Cade gone and me in 
rags, and stopping Councillor Bullock near Johnstown 
with pockets bare of aught but a cursed sixpence, and 
that crooked as Lady Shelton’s legs-—-and now I must 
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needs fright a lady into a faint like a bad boy with a 
jack-o"-lanthorn—” 

“What on earth is: the matter with you?” I broke 
in, peevishly. “I’m not finding fault, Jack. If you 
mean’ to spend your life in endeavors ‘to impoverish 
every Tory magistrate in America, it’s your affair, 
and I can’t help it, though you must know as well as 
I that there’s a carpenter's tree and a rope“at the end 
of your frolic.” 

“No, there isn’t,” he said, hastily. ‘“ I’m done with 
the highway save to pat it smooth with my feet. Lord, 
lad, it’s not for the money, but for sport. And scon 
there'll be fighting enough to fill my stomach; mark 
me, the crocus that buds white this spring will wither 
red as blood ere its fouled petals fall!” 

“War?” I asked, thrilling to hear him. 

He rose and gazed at me most earnestly. 

“ Aye, surely, surely in the spring. Gad! Boston is 
that surfeited with redcoats now that when they cram 
down more next spring she can- but throw them up to 
keep her health. Wait! Boston is sick in bone and 
body, but in the spring she takes her purge. Oh, I 
know,” he cried, with a strange, prophetic stare in his 
eves; “I have word from Shemuel. Now he’s off to 
Boston with the news from Cresap. And I tell you, 
lad, that the first half-moon of April will start a 
devil loose in this broad land that state or clergy can- 
not exorcise! 

“Not a devil,” he corrected himself, slowly; “no, 
not a thing from hell, but that same swift, angel sent 
to chasten worlds with fire. Dunmore will burn, and 
Butler. As for the rest, the honest, the rascals, the 
witless, the soulless, thieves, poltroons, usurers, and 
the vast army of well-meaning loyal fools, they will 
be cleared out o’ this our world-wide temple, whose 
roof is the sky and whose pillars are our high pines!— 
cleared out, scouted out, uprooted, driven forth like 
those same money-changers in the temple scourged by 
Christ—and God is witness, I, a sinner, mean no blas- 
phemy, spite of all the sweating load o’ guilt I bear.” 

“Where got you such phrases, Jack?” I asked. “ It 
is not Jack Mount who speaks to me like a crazed 
preacher in the South who shouts the slaves around 
him to repent.” 

Mount looked at me; the dazed, fanatic light in his 
eyes faded slowly. 

‘IT have a book here,” he muttered, “a book 'I 
purchased in Johnstown of a man who sold many to 
patriots. Doubtless grief for Cade, and my privations, 
and my conning this same book while starving, make 
me light-headed yet.” 

“What book is that?” I asked. 

“The Rights of Man.” 

“T, also, would be glad to read it.” 

“Read, lad. “Tis fodder for King George’s cattle— 
such as we. And the little calves our wenches cast, 
they too shall feed on it, though they cannot utter 
moo! for their own mothers’ milk!” 

* Jack, Jack,” I cried, “ you are strangely changed. 
I do not know you in this bitter mood, and your mouth 
full o’ words that burn your silly lips. Wake to life, 
man! Gay! Gay, Jack! ‘A pest on books and those 


who write ‘em! IL have ever despised your print- 
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ed stuff, and damme if I'll sit and hear it through 
your lips!” 

But it was like rousing a man from a sleeping- 
draught, for the book had so bewitched his senses in 
these long weeks he had wandered alone that I had all 
I could do to drag him out of his strange, dreamy 
enthusiasms, back into his*old, guileless, sunny, open- 
hearted, self. And I, feel. sure that IE could not have 
succeeded at all had not the shock of his encounter 
with Mrs. Hamilton on the highway first scared him 
back to partial common-sense. Added to this my en- 
treaties, and he became docile, and then, little by little, 
dropped his preacher’s mad harangue to talk like a 
reasonable creature and wag his tongue unlarded with 
his garbled metaphors and his half-baked parables, 
which no doubt no simple forest-runner could digest 
on.the raw printed page. I pitied him sincerely. 
Truly, a little learning makes one wondrous kind. 

I put the book in my shirt front, meaning to be of 
those who ‘ride and read, even as Jack was of those 
others who both read and run. 

“Why did you desert me, Jack?” I asked, sitting, 
chin on hand, to watch him smoke the pipe which no 
kind fate had filled for him since he left Johnstown. 

“Faith, I hung about with Cade, doing no harm, 
sitting in the sun to wait for news from you. Mr. 
Duncan, a kind officer, gave us news, and made us wel- 
come on the benches in front of the guard-house. And 
Mistress Warren would have us to eat with her—only 
I was ashamed. But Cade went and supped with her. 

“Lad, Sir John Johnson is not a gentleman I should 
grow too fond of. His courtesy is a shallow spring, 


I’m thinking, dry at the first taste, and over-sour to. 


suit my teeth.” 

“What did Sir John do?” I asked, growing red. 
“Surely he thanked you and Cade for saving his kins- 
man’s life; surely he made you welcome at the Hall, 
Jack!” 

“Surely he did nothing of the kind,” grunted Mount, 
puffing his pipe. “Sir John sent word to the guard 
that we had best find quarters in Johnstown taverns 
and not set the hounds barking in his kennels.” 

It was like a blow in the face to me. Jack saw it 
and laughed. 

“It’s not your fault,” he said; “show me two eggs 
and I’ll name two birds, but I won’t swear they'll 
fight alike. If he’s your kin, it’s to be borne, lad, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

I set my teeth and swallowed my shame. 

“So we went to Rideup’s old camp,” he continued; 
“a fair inn where a man may drink to whom he pleases 
and no questions asked, nor any yokel to bawl ‘God 
save the King!’ or turn your ale sour with Tory whin- 
ing. And there I lay and—tippled, lad. I'll not deny 
it, no! Like a fish in sweet water my gills did open 
and shut while the ale flowed into me, day and night 
yerdu. 
“Cade never drank. God! how that man changed 
—since he saw your sweet Mistress Warren there on 
the hillock at Roanoke Plain! Mad, lad, quite mad. 
But such a dear, good comrade—I—I can scarce speak 
o’ him but I wink with-tears.” 

The great fellow dug one fist into his eyes, and 


then the other, replacing his pipe in his mouth with an 
unmistakable snivel. 

“Quite mad, Mr. Cardigan. He thought he saw his 
little daugliter in Miss’ Warren, without offence to 
any-one in all the world and least of all to you, and 
he waited all day to see her come out to the guard- 
house and give the news of your sick-bed to your 
Lieutenant Duncan. So one day, when you were surely 
out of danger and ready to fatten, comes Cade to 
the tavern and bids me good-by, talking wildly of his 
lost daughter; and 1, Heaven help me, lay abed with 
my head like a top all humming for the ale I'd had, 
and thinking nothing of what he said save that his 
madness grew apace. ; 

“And that night he went away while I slept in my 
cups. When he came not I hunted the town for him 
as I had never hunted trail in all my life before. And 
I warrant you [ left no stone unturned in that same 
town. I was half crazy; I could not think he’d left 
me there of his own free will. Many a fight I had 
with the soldiers, many a bruise and broken head I 
left behind me ere I shook my moccasins free o’ dust 
in Johnstown streets. They'll tell you. And that fat, 
purple-pitted councillor—Bullock, I mean—why, he 
would have me jailed for a matter of damaging his 
Tory constable. So I gave him a fright on the high- 
way and left your Tryon County for a quieter one. 
That’s all, lad.” 

What he had told me of Cade Renard troubled me. 
If Felicity had been strangely lost to her own family, 
and had been restored, doubtless she was now happy 
and full of wonder for the dear, amazing chance that 
had brought to her those honored parents she had so 
long deemed to be with God. Yet she must be shy and 
over-sensitive also, having been brought up to believe 
she had no nearer kin than Sir Peter Warren. And 
now that he, after all, was no kin to her; nor she to 
us, if a mad forest-runner like Cade Renard should 
come to vex her with his luny fancies, it might hurt 
her or seem like reproach and mockery for her new 
parents. 

“Do you think Cade followed Miss Warren to Bos- 
ton?” I asked. 

“My journey is to find that out,” he said. “Ah, 
lad, a noble mind was wrecked in Renard’s head. J 
know—others know nothing. What fate sent him like 
a wild thing to the forests, I only know, as you know, 
nothing but what he has told us both. If his madness 
has waxed so fiercely since he saw Miss Warren, it 
may be a sign that the end is near. I do not know. 
I miss him, and I must look for him while I can move 
these clumsy feet of mine.” 

My candle was burning very low now. Mount laid 
his pipe in the candle-pan, rose, shook himself, and 
said good-night. 

“ Good-night,” I said, and sat down to light another 
candle. This done, I did undress me, and so would 
have been in bed had I not chanced to open the book 
he left me, thinking to glance it over and forget it. 

But sunrise found me poring over its pages, while 
the candle, a pool o’ wax, hardened in the candle- 
stick beside me. 

To be Continued. 





















































Hose-Carriage with Scaling-Ladders 


a Automobiles 


SHE Paris Fire Department has recently put into 
[ successful operation an electric automobile “ hook 
and ladder ” wagon, which completes the organi- 
zation of the automobile system which the Paris au- 
thorities have had in contemplation, and with which 
they have been experimenting for several years. The 
truck carries six men and the apparatus first needed 
at a fire—ladders, ropes, and a reel of canvas hose. 
The automobile pump, as the French call the fire- 
engine, was exhibited at the Exposition of 1900, and 
attracted a great deal of attention. It has since 
been in operation for six months, and has given com- 
plete satisfaction in every respect. The start to the 
fire is made in from ten to twenty seconds, in place of 
a minute and a half, and the electric engine is able to 
throw a stream of water instantaneously, which is a 
gain of four minutes over the steam-pumps. The 
motor serves not only to run the vehicle, but, upon ar- 
riving at a fire, it pumps the water and is put into 
service by the pulling of a simple lever. The moment 
the engine arrives at a fire it begins to utilize the hun- 





The Latest in Hook-and-Ladder Trucks 


in the Paris Fire Department ™ 


dred gallons of water in its tank, which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, will suffice for five or six min- 
utes. Meanwhile the hose is coupled to a hydrant, 
and then, if the fire requires it, the attack is pursued 
as usual with steam and hand engines, but-in all cases 
valuable time has been gained by the preliminary and 
immediate action ‘of the electric fire-engine. The en- 
gine in running order weighs about 6500 pounds. The 
pump has three chambers, and forces the water through 
the axis of the reel into the rubber hose, which carries 
a nozzle provided with three screw orifices of different 
diameters, by means of which it is possible to vary the 
discharge and pressure. It has a_suction-pipe, by 
the use of which it is possible to draw water from a 
depth of twenty-three feet. By a most ingenious ar- 
rangement the forward box of the fire-automobiles con- 
tains a cable carrying ten incandescent lamps, which 
are of incalculable service in case of cellar fires and for 
night work. 

The hook and ladder has undergone no modification 
in itself; only in place of being drawn it is now carried 


on a traction automobile. Rails placed on each side 
of the carriage, and forming an inclined plane, permit 
of pulling the ladder to the ground, where the hand- 
ling is carried on as ordinarily. The electrical ladder, 
a most important adjunct, consists of a long truck, 
upon which the large ladder is hoisted almost hori- 
zontally by means of an inclined plane or windlass. It 
is one of the heaviest pieces of fire-department ap- 
paratus to which mechanical propulsion has-been ap- 
plied, weighing 9150 pounds. The electrical energy 
necessary for the operation of these pieces of appara- 
tus is furnished by batteries of accumulators enclosed 
in a case suspended beneath the vehicle, and these are 
so charged as to permit of the machines making thirty- 
six miles at an average of twelve miles an hour with- 
out being recharged. 

The hose-wagon is an automobile capable of seating 
six men and carrying hose, nozzles, ladders, and life- 
saving apparatus. In the three carriages the accu- 
mulators, from forty-four to forty-eight in number, are 
placed under the box of the seat. 
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HIS is the height of the season for bats. 

Can any one say. how the college-bred wo- 

man feels and behaves about bats? We 

think we know in a general way how bats 

impress women whd have had no more 

than ordinary scholastic training. | When 
a bat joins a party of ladies in a drawing-room on a 
summer night it is customary for the ladies to disperse 
hurriedly and with exclamations, often with their 
skirts, or anything that is handy, thrown over their 
heads. They usually remain absent from the room un- 
til a man or an exceptionally valiant house-maid has, 
either by violence or strategy, induced the bat to go 
out. 

When a bat invades a sleeping-room, and the awaken- 
ed sleeper lights a candle and sees it, her usual course— 
if she is a woman of no more than ordinary education 
—-is either to run or to pull the sheet over her head 
and call for help. Mothers, whose half-grown chil- 
dren have been sleeping in adjoining rooms, have been 
known to hide in a closet and leave their offspring to 
the bat’s tender mercies. College education for women 
is greatly lauded just now. Professor Miinsterberg of 
Harvard has been writing in one of the magazines about 
the college girls. He is what the boarding-school girls 
would call “just crazy” about them; finds them 
charming, handsome, and wise, and wonders where 
worthy husbands can be found for them. So as to Mr. 
Taleott Williams, of Philadelphia. He, too, wonders 
by what ladders men may hope to climb up to the 
college girl’s level. The idea seems to be growing that 
a college education is an advantage to the average 
girl. There is some novelty about that, though we are 
used to the suggestion that exceptional: girls mighit 
profit by it. A Boston mother said the other day: “1 
expect to send my girls to college just as much as my 
boys. They have got to go, as their brothers do, 
whether they want to or not.” That was a new idea 
to the man she was speaking to, but it seems to be 
a coming idea, and if it is, the effect of college train- 
ing on woman's attitude towards bats seems all the 
more important. If the college-trained girl isn’t afraid 
of bats, no reliance can be put on her fear of anything. 
Mice, tipsy men, loafers—she may not shrink from 
either of them. She may be educated out of timidity. 
Who knows? And if she is, who can say what she may 
not attain. 
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OST papers selling for two cents or more seem 
M to feel that the employing steel-makers have 

the best of the argument with their striking 
employees. Most papers selling for one cent find the 
strikers’ position very strong. There are notable ex- 
ceptions, Sovene, in both classes. A big strike never 
started in a sweeter temper than the steel strike. At 
this writing it is four days old, and no one seems as 
yet to have called a name or said a bad word. A cer- 
tain amount of reasonableness appears to support the 
contention that the banding together of a lot of mills 
must eventually be followed by the organization in 
a single union of all the workers in those mills who 
desire to be so organized. But that, as the public un- 
derstands it, is not forbidden by the mill - owners. 
They don’t refuse to permit their non-union men to 
join unions, but they do refuse to compel them all to 
de so. How could they do otherwise? Their position 
reads better than the other one; they have that ad- 
vantage. 
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exhibition of the works of James Abbott McNeill 

Whistler, the eminent painter, but Mr. Whistler 
has declined to have his works exhibited, because of his 
dissatisfaction with the United States tariff on art. 
The law does not bother Mr. Whistler personally, but 
he ‘strongly disapproves of it as it affects other artists, 
and his polite refusal to accept the compliment of the 
Copley Society is, in his opinion, the most effectual 
criticism he can make. Boston, it will be remembered, 
had a very good show of Sargent pictures which was 
managed by this same Copley Society. Mr. Whistler’s 
disapproval of the tariff law is well founded. The 
tariff on art is an afflicting tax that keeps beautiful 
things out of the country. Certainly it ought to be 
abated. Still one is hardly permitted to doubt that 
if Mr. Whistler had not found this reason to decline 
to co-operate with the Copley Society, he would have 
found some other reason just as good. Not doing what 
people want him to do is Mr. Whistler’s specialty. 
There are seven of his pictures at the Pan-American, 
which, with a number by Sargent, seem to constitute 
the most interesting features of the art show at that 
lively Fair. 


T= Copley Society of Boston wanted to make an 
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HE newspapers say that the managers of the St. 

I Louis Fair are discussing the expediency of not 
having a Midway. Possibly they have got the 
impression that the Midway feature has been worked 
hard enough and ought to have a rest. The alterna- 
tive is to distribute the concessions about, and sand- 
wich in entertainment between liberal slices of edifica- 
tion. Here’s hoping that they may decide wisely, for 
they have taken a big contract, in the performance of 
which we all wish them the utmost success. These 
must be rather grave days for the St. Louis Fair peo- 
ple, and doubtless they speculate somewhat anxiously 
this summer as to whether a keen national appetite for 


a great fair will have time to develop between the close 
of the Pan-American and the ripening of their venture. 
Croakers are probably telling them that the fair .busi- 
ness has been overdone. They must not listen to them, 
but must prefer to believe that the habit of going to 
great fairs stréngthens by use, and that the Pan- 
American will only whet the fair-goers’ appetites. 


@a. 
W vp comes that Austin Dobson has retired on 


a pension’from the British civil service, aud 

proposes to devote all his available energies in 
the future: to letters. He is sixty-one years old, ard 
has been in the service of the Board of Trade since 
he was sixteen years old. Besides his civil service pen- 
sion he has one of £250 from the Crown, given in rec- 
ognition of his merits as a writer, so that presumably 
he will be able to live in comfort on his income. That 
is good news, because he will be the more free to 
write the sort of writings that he does best and which 
have made his reputation. They are not the sort of 
writings that gentlemen turn to who have need of earn- 
ing considerable incomes. Neither by light verse nor 
by literary essays, however charming, are the dreams 
of avarice to be realized, though reputation of extraor- 
dinary durability may be won by them. 


Sa. 


the Minnesota State Prison. They have been in 

that prison for twenty-five years. There are 
two of them; another brother died in prison. The rea- 
son for discharging them is the belief of the Prison 
Commissioners of Minnesota that they are cured. 
They had a bad disease, for they were bandits and 
bank - robbers, and- went about with the James 
brothers and other outlaws, killing people, holding 
up cashiers, and making communities nervous and 
unsafe all the way from New Orleans up to Lake 
Itasca. They were a very bad lot indeed, and the 
record of their mischievous achievements would iaake, 
and has made, many blood-curdling dime novels. 
When they were finally caught, after robbing the 
Bank of Northfield, Minnesota, it was a great relief to 
the public in those parts ; and the release of two of 
them, even after this long lapse of time, has been 
very vigorously criticised. But if they are really 
cured, there was no particular use keeping them 
any longer in jail; and, anyhow, they are older than 
they were, one being fifty-one and the other fifty- 
seven, and even if they do not love virtue they may 
well have learned the value of circumspection. It 
is unusual for life convicts to be discharged on the 
ground that imprisonment has fulfilled one of its 
theoretical purposes and reformed them, and _there- 
fore this action of the Minnesota Pardon Board has 
excited an unusual amount of comment. The experi- 
ment of trying to reform the Younger brothers would 
not have been -tried if it had not been that at 
the time they were caught capital punishment had 
been abolished in Minnesota. 


Tie Younger brothers have been discharged from 


who have reported the exploit of M. Santos Du- 

mont in acrial navigation on July 13 seem to re- 
gard it as of the highest importance. In a basket float- 
ed by a cylindrical balloon, propelled by a petroleum 
motor, and steered by a sail which acted as a rudder, 
M. Dumont started in the early morning from the 
Longchamps race-course, sailed over three miles in 
fifteen minutes to and around the Eiffel Tower, alight- 
ed, rose again, again encircled the Tower, and sailed 
back to the race-course. If he had got back to the 
starting-point in thirty minutes, he would, apparently, 
have won the Deutsch prize of 100,000 francs, but 
in getting back he was bothered by some high sheds 
which he could not readily pass between, and while 
he was trying he ran out of fuel and lost control 
of his machine. Nevertheless, what he did accomplish 
—it took him thirty-nine minutes—is considered very 
remarkable, and his ability to meet speedily ‘all the 
requirements of the test prescribed by M. Deutsch 
is confidently predicted. There seems to be no mystery 
about his apparatus, no part of which is patented. 
M. Dumont is a Brazilian. He avers that the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation has reached a point now 
where some one is certain to solve it, and he talks 
of the feasibility of an.aerial voyage around the 
world. He has demonstrated, he says, contrary to 
the opinion of balloon experts, that a petroleum motor 


TT Paris correspondents of New York newspapers 


- may be used to drive a balloon without causing it 


to blow up. His own experiments may be checked by 
the fact that it costs five hundred dollars to inflate 
his balloon every time he takes it out. Hydrogen, 
it seems, is expensive. 


feasibility of house-maids’ unions if more of the 

house-maids had been to college. Nevertheless, 
such unions are freely talked about, and experiments 
in them are reported from Chicago, Cincinnati, Wilkes- 
barre, and other revolutionary centres. The Chicago 
union aspires to establish three dollars a week as the 
minimum wage and eight hours as a day’s work. If 
the eight hours are to be consecutive, the habits of 


O* would have a good deal more faith in the 


Chicago households will have to change a good deal, 
for to squeeze three meals into eight hours would be 
inconvenient’ for most Americans. But good luck to 
the house-maids, anyway. Scarcely any existing voca- 
tion promotes human comfort more than theirs, -or 
is worthier of all the easements or emoluments that 
organization may bring it. All the same it may be ob- 
served that efficient house servants, though heretofore 
ununionized, seem to have got their share of Ameri- 
can prosperity. The demand for them is urgent and 
general; they are usually well housed and fed, and the 
wages paid them, reckoned in weekly dollars, have 
about quadrupled in the last half-century. They are 
respectfully treated, too. Only incompetent servants 
need put up with inconsiderate treatment in America 
nowadays. Indeed, the most that unions seem likely 
to do for house-maids for some time to come is to secure 
justice and due wages for some of them who take ser- 
vice with dishonest employers and are cheated. 


SA. 


ERBERT L. BRIDGEMAN, of Brooklyn, sec- 
KR retary of the Peary Arctic Club, sailed on the 

steamer Eric at noon on July 14, from Sidney, 
Cape Breton, to search for explorer Peary. He had 
twenty-four persons aboard, and provisions for a year, 
but he expects to come back with Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Peary in October. Peary started north in 1898, and 
this is the third annual relief expedition that has gone 
to him. The intention this year is to rescue Mrs. 
Peary, too. She sailed to join her husband in the 
Windward last year. That ship has not been heard 
of since August 10, 1900, and no one knows yet where 
she is. Mr. Bridgeman expects to find Peary at 
Etah, ready to come back, and he believes that 
Peary has discovered the north pole. No word has 
been received from him since March 31, 1900. 


SA. 


H1EN Samuel Warren wrote Ten Thousand a 
W Year, that income, reckoned in British pounds, 

constituted riches. The London Spectator 
has been saying that Britons nowadays to be rich men 
must have incomes at least twice as big as that. Af- 
fluence in England begins now at £20,000 a year. It 
is hardly affluence at that even, but a pinched and 
anxious sort of ease that has to take thought of econ- 
omies, and consider the feasibility of self-denial, and 
look out for rich alliances for one’s children. What 
does such an income provide? The Spectator tells us: 
A country house, hired shooting, a London house, a 
moor in Scotland, six weeks’ yachting, clothes, food, 
and drink. There is nothing left. Truly being a rich 
man and enjoying rich men’s pleasures in England is 
v cy dear bliss. Being merely comfortable seems about 
as good, and has the advantage of permitting accumu- 
lations which afford some pleasure as they grow, and 
ever feed the hope of ultimate circumstances which 
shall be conspicuously easy. The Spectator says that 
the reason why being rich is so expensive now in Eng- 
land is not so much that rich men require more than 
they used to as that there are so many of them that 
they have bid up the price of rich men’s luxuries. It 
is a sad case, and may be worse when the steel men 
from Pittsburg begin. to be felt in the British luxury 
market. ‘The cure may come from the decline ot 
Lritish trade and manufactures. That or something 
is already cutting down the size of British families. 
They averaged 4.17 children each between 1876 and 
1880. Between 1891 and 1895 the average was only 
3.74. 

SA. 


sensible materialization of the movement for 

the establishment of a National University at 
Washington. We fancy that if Washington were on 
earth, and had studied the influence of politicians and 
governments upon educational institutions intrusted 
to their care and mercy, he would reconsider his de- 
sire that a great university should be established at 
the seat of the Federal government under the tutelage 
of Congress. But the purpose of the Memorial Assc- 
ciation, if it be carried out, as it is likely to be, will 
do far more than could have been accomplished by an 
ideal university of the eighteenth century. The asso- 
ciation needs very little money, no faculty, or almost 
none, no expensive buildings or apparatus or library, 
All its tools are already provided for it by govern- 
ment. It proposes to open to serious and worthy in- 
vestigators the treasures of the government—the Na- 
val Observatory’s great telescope, the historical ar- 
chives of the State Department, the interesting and 
important collections of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the plants of the Horticultural Gardens and of the 
Agricultural Department. For years it has been 
known that Washington was rich in material for the 
scientific and historical student, but it has been closed 
to all but a few who could be trusted to work with it 
unwatched, for the government bureaus are not or- 
ganized with a view to facilitating the use of their 
collections by the public. The Memorial Association 
will be the conductor of the student and his guarantor 
to the government. Much of value ought to result 


T= Washington Memorial Association is the 


from the experiment. A high standing in the educa- - 


tional community is at once secured for it by reason 
of Dr. D. C. Gilman’s acceptance of the office of presi- 
dent. 
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the Steps of the Club-house 




















The Tub-Race 


Aquatic Sports at Larchmont 











The Late Daniel Butterfield 


EW men were better known in mili- 

tary circles in this country than Gen- 

eral Daniel Butterfield, whose death 
occurred July 17. 

General Butterfield was born in 1831. 
His father, John Butterfield, was the 
founder of the American Express Com- 
pany, and remained at its head until his 
death in 1869. His son was educated at 
Union College, and graduated in 1849. 

At the beginning of the civil war Gen- 
eral Butterfield was colonel of the Twelfth 
Regiment of New York State Militia. The 
regiment was among the first to go to the 














front, and the advancement of its chief 
officer was rapid, the Fifth Army Corps be- 
ing under his command at Fredericksburg. 

General Butterfield was prominent in 
many important business enterprises in 
New York and elsewhere, and a member 
of half a dozen clubs. 


— 


The Mosquito Doomed 


N this year of grace 1901 the doom of 
f the gs ey has been pronounced, and 
it is declared by the human race that 
this.pest must go. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to proclaim and another thing to 
compel. Although as members of the hu- 
man race we must sympathize with its ef- 
forts to exterminate the mosquito, and con- 
fidently expect that our side will win, we 
must express our admiration for the per- 
sistent and relentless hardihood of the foe. 
He is evidently possessed of a courage 
which was once called splendid, but which 
is now so common that we may some day 
find it even in the heart of a June - bug. 
But it is nevertheless true that the mos- 
uito must go. Not only is he smaller 
than his enemy, but his brains are less ef- 
fective, and he will in the end succumb 
to the wiles of the man who understands 
the nature of petroleum and the value of 
drainage. In aid of the war in which our 
side is now engaged, a war of defence 
against ye pains, and disease, it is 
our duty to inform the army of volunteer 
mosquito - fighters that the most recent 
proclamation of the scientists is that 
drainage is as necessary as oil. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS8. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


- av. 





IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the 
basis for all peginatege. What Is required, then, is 
the best possible milk product. Borpgn’s EAGLE 
Branp CONDENSED MILK is ideal, pure, sterile, and 
guarded against contamination.—[Adv.] 





TELepHoneService is the twentieth-century means of 
communication. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. 
pS Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
—[Adv. 





BriGut face,sparkling eye,and elastic step—all follow 
the use 9f ABBoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
At druggists’ and grocers’. Get only the genuine.— 
[Adv.] 

Coox’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is the 
= juice of the grape naturally jfermented. For 

ouquet it has no superior.—[Adv.} 





7 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. Ste- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 26 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 





THE gqctoment on the “Eris,” the Picturesque 
Trunk Line of America, is ¥ 7Y" and strictly up-to- 
date.’ The Erie is doubtless the favorite route to and 
from the Pan-American Exposition. Anthracite coal 
is used exclusively, and its solid vestibuled trains of 
Sleepers, Café Cars, and Day Coaches are marvels of 
comfort and elegance. The scenery along the lines of 
the Erie has a diversity of beauty and interest found 
on no other line.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


on 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 











The Flavor of 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 





is concentrated 
from its un 


Quality 
Purity 
Age 


and is always 
recognized. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY — 
WM LANAHAN © SON. 

BALTIMORE It is the American 
: Gentleman’s 


| Whiskey. 





Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 

















Nine styles from \0! 
s] : 


Catalogues at all de: 


NATIONAL. PHONOGRAPH COMPAN 
New York Office.155 Fifth Wert 
Chicago Office. 144 Wahe 
Foreign Dept 
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GREAT 
WESTERN 


po 
let the wine you drink be as pure as 
the grape fram which it is made. 
; 
) 
¢ 


(Made in America) 


5 
5 
¢ 
is the purest product of its kind and § 
the only gold medal winning Amer- § 
ican Champagne at the Paris Expo- § 
sition, yet it is sold at half the price ) 
of the “ Imported.” 5 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., ; 
Sole Makers, - Rheims, N. Y. § 

Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. " 
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HOTEL 


"RUSSELL 


THE LATEST 


OF THE suMPTUOUS 


HOTEL PALACES 


OF MODERN 
THE FueDE 10K HOTELS Lrp 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d st, 8 — —_ 
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Carnegie’s Ten-Million-Dollar Gift to Four Scottish Universities 























Glasgow University 


HEN Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of 

two millions sterling to the Scottish 

universities was announced people held 

their breath. There have been many 

donors to the colleges, but the magni- 

tude of the sum far surpassed any- 
thing yet known. It was several weeks ere the offer 
could be understood and the arrangements outlined. 
And there was some heart-burning that England had 
not had a share, 

But Mr. Carnegie is nothing if not Scottish, unless 
when he is an American,and he knew that the fees were 
a barrier to many poor but earnest Scottish “ lads: of 
parts.” Now this obstacle has been 
removed, and admiration is tinged 


there are numerous lectureships. \ 














Edinburgh University (Old Buildings) 


by the Bishop of Glasgow from Pope Nicholas V. 
It is said that the bishop was moved to rivalry by the 
St. Andrews College on the east coast. 
Reformation Glasgow College suffered severely. In 1870 
the present buildings, which had cost one-half a million 
sterling, were entered upon. 
divinity, four; law, two; and medicine, twelve; and 


During the 


The arts have ten chairs; 


i] 


the Granite City, has a university 


Aberdeen, or 


Marischal College, Aberdeen 


which consists of two colleges united by act of Parlia- 
ment in 1860. The older one—King’s College—was in- 
stituted in 1494 by the Bishop of Aberdeen; and the 
original foundation charter is still extant and carefully 
preserved in the College Charter Chest. Marischal 
College was founded in 1593 by George Keith, Earl 
Marischal of Scotiand, and the college buildings stand 
on the site of a Franciscan convent. Of recent years 
Aberdeen University has taken a big step forward, and 
is now well abreast of the times. There are twenty- 
three professors and twelve lecturers, with twenty as- 
sistants. 

Edinburgh is the youngest university, but has far 
outstripped her rivals. Unlike St. 
Andrews, Glasgow, or Aberdeen, it 
was not founded by authority of the 





with awe. The universities which 
will share in this munificent benefac- 
tion are four in number—Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee with 
St. Andrews. 

St. Andrews .is the oldest and 
smallest. An act of Parliament, 
dated 1890, affiliated Dundee College 
with this very ancient but decayed 
university. And the connection with 
the thriving Forfar seaport city and 
juteopolis has been a wise one. St. 
Andrews was founded in 1410 by 
Bishop Wardlaw. The town is the 
Mecca of golf, and strangers have 
been pardoned for not knowing that 
there was a university at all. There 
is a fine library, founded in 1610. 
There are fourteen professors and a 
number of lecturers. 











Pope, and while the students of the 
other universities wear scarlet gowns, 
the Edinburgh students have no dis- 
tinguishing dress. King James VI. 


was the founder, and the date 
1582. The dome of the old_ build- 
ings rises 153 feet, and is sur- 


mounted by a gilded figure of Youth 
bearing the Torch of Knowledge. 
There is a famous library, which in- 
cludes among its treasures 7500 vol- 
umes of manuscripts, many of them 
of great historical value. Large new 
university buildings ‘were opened 
some years ago. There are fifty-one 
professors in the six faculties of arts. 

The students number about three 
thousand, including upward of three 
hundred women, and they come from 
all parts of the world, as the Edin- 








Glasgow comes next to St. An- 
drews in point of antiquity. It was 
founded by a Bull obtained in 1450 


Dundee College and St. Andrews 


burgh degree is highly valued. : 
GEORGE THOW. 
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The Rowing Contests at Henley 


A General View of the Course—the Thames Rowing Club and the Pennsylvania Crew (in foreground) 
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Kine Epwarp is showing a commenda- 
ble amount of confidence in his own abil- 
ity to live up to the spiritual requirements 
of his office. Hitherto the Throne has had 
thirty-six chaplains attached to it. His 
Majesty has reduced their number to 
twelve. This is said to be due to the 
King’s economical nature, and must not 
be taken as evidence that he is tired of ,be- 
ing preached at. 


Tue Parisians are experimenting with a 
glass pavement invented by a Monsieur 
Garcher. This sort of thing may do in 
Paris, but it would neyer suit the Tam- 
many officials here in New York. A pave- 
ment you can see through would fail to 
cover that multitude of sins which is said 
to lie beneath a great portion of New 
York’s roadways. 


“Mr. J. J. VAN ALEN, of New York, has 
gone to London to be decorated.” So 
states-a society item in one of our daily 
papers. Just how Mr. Van Alen will be 
decorated the item doés not say, and some 
good people are wondering whether’ the 
gentleman is to be papered and frescoed 
or simply tattooed. The real fact is that 
Mr. Van Alen is to have a medal pinned on 
his manly breast by the King of England 
for having subscribed generously to the 
funds of the Hospital Ship Maine. Later 
on he may be raised’ to the peerage as Lord 
Van of Alenhurst.. ss 

THE great trouble with General Humid- 
ity is that he never neglects his business 
in the city when he goes off into the 
country. The news that he visited Sara- 
toga and the White Mountains last week 
may be true, but he left fairly active un- 
derstudies in New York, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia. We hope the General next time 
he goes off will shut up his shop here- 
abouts and take a furlough worth having. 


On, Edison! thou wizard great, 
Our urgent needs remember: 
Devise some scheme to can the heat 
You'll find on every city street— 
*Twill be a great and glorious feat— 
For use in next December. 


Mr. Suarrer of the Amalgamated 
Brotherhood of Steel Workers is reminded 
that the time-honored injunction is not 
“Strike while the weather is hot,” but 
“Strike while the iron is hot.” Unless 
the labor leader is anxious to send his men 
off on vacation during the heated season, 
would it not be well to wait until cooler 
weather before trying to turn the country 
into a seething caldron of discontent? 


Ir is feared in the West that unless 
some speedy mitigation of the intense heat 
comes along the corn crop will be changed 
into a pop-corn crop, which means ruin in 
view of the limited number of circuses now 
engaged in business. 


A HorsE suffering from influenza at 
Stamford, Connecticut, has been cured 
by Christian Science treatment, and is now 
reported to be sound as a dollar. The re- 
markable feature of this rapid cure is that 
the animal is not for sale, a condition 
upon which in the past many a spavined 
animal -has recovered its health over- 
night. 


Spain is said to have more sunshine 
than any other country in Europe. The 
yearly average is 3000 hours as against 
England’s 1400. We do not know how 
the United States is situated in this re- 
spect, but recent temperatures do not in- 
dicate a short interest. 


THE evolution of woman is progressing. 
Maine brags, and has a right to brag, of 
a woman blacksmith. She blows the bel- 
lows lustily and swings the hammer well. 
The anvil gives forth a sweeter note, and 
the poem takes on a finer significance: 


Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The Lady Smithy stands. 


After all, in these strenuous days there is 
no reason why a woman should not shoe 
a horse instead of shooing chickens. 


THE nobles of England are putting in 
their claims for the maintenance of their 
hereditary privileges in connection with 
the King’s coronation. The Duke of Nor- 
folk wants to be known as Chief Butler 
of England, and the Duke of Newcastle 
Wishes to provide a glove and support the 
King’s arm. We regret that the nobles 
- America now owing allegiance to the 

Town seem to’ have no privileges. Mr. 
Astor, for Instance, could very well afford 
to offer himself as Head Cab Driver to 
his Majesty, or to seek to provide him 
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CHEops.—ON ‘THE CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY. 


This grand old sentinel of the Hermit Range is one of the most imposing peaks of the many 
which guard the Illicilliwaet Valley. As one gazes, almost in awe, upon the noble slopes which 
lead upward to the bare, beetling crags of the summit, the mind is filled with wonder as it 
realizes that for ages upon ages all this grand scenery, these tremendous mountain wastes, were 
unknown and unvisited—for even the hardy Kootenay Indian avoided this part of the Selkirk 
Range. To him it was forbidden ground. Legends handed down to him from the dim and 
distant past gave the. valleys of the Illicilliwaet and Beaver streams an evil name. So, for 
ages the grizzly, the big horn and the caribou held undisputed possession of a region infinitely 
more beautiful, wild and savage than the Alps. 

To-day a three and one-half day run from Montreal over the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will land you at Glacier. Here as you sip your wine and discuss the entrees 
you can see the majestic mass of Cheops through the open window ; and with a strong glass 
at your eye, may sometimes see the wild creatures of the crag and forest traversing those grassy 
slopes beneath the rocks, all unconscious of their proximity toa first-rate hotel. The mountains 
will always be there, but future generations will miss nature’s cattle. It is only in these days 
when civilization is treading on the heels of savagedom in the Canadian West that the. traveler. 
will see the caribou and big horn from the windows of his parlor car. 
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' Shipping Fruits. to 
Europe 


HE annual surplus of our great fruit 
| crop has for years past been steadily 
accumulating, until to-day it repre- 
sents a total of many millions of pounds, 
which must either be wasted on the trees 
or sold at a loss in the markets. Science 
has vainly endeavored to open new chan- 
nels of consumption to keep pace with the 
increasing production; but in spite of the 
hundreds of factories engaged in canning, 
desiccating, and preserving the fruits, they 
have been unable to keep a proper pro- 
portion between supply and demand. Like 
our wheat, corn, and other farm products, 
the only relief is in finding wider markets 
for the fruits. The perishable nature of 
most of the fruits has always presented 
an insurmountable obstacle to this method 
of disposing of the surplus. Apples and 
oranges have been: shipped successfully 
thousands of miles from their growing- 
place with fair profits to all those con- 
cerned; but it is quite a different matter 
with our less hardy products of tree and 
vine. 

This summer experiments will be made 
in shipping our more perishable fruits 
abroad, which may result in the definite 
opening of new markets for our surplus 
crop of plums, peaches, grapes, pears, and 
similar fruits. The only question of build- 
ing up a trade in our fruits in Europe is 
that of finding adequate methods of ship- 
ping them so they will arrive in good con- 
dition, and at a cost commensurate with 
the prices foreigners are willing to pay for 
them. The success in shipping refrigera- 
tor beef and mutton abroad has made 
fruit-dealers confident that similar meth- 
ods would develop a trade in their prod- 
ucts. California has syeceeded in putting 
her oranges successfully in the European 
markets, and now Florida growers are do- 
ing the same. But these fruits are shipped 
mostly in cold weather, when they are less 
likely to decay. 

Most of our Northern fruits, with the ex- 
ception of apples, ripen in hot weather, 
and it would be necessary to ship them 
abroad in refrigerators. Under the di 
rection of the Department of Agriculture 
a number of large consignments of perish- 
able American fruits will be sent abroad 
this summer and fall for experimental pur- 
poses. The fruits selected for this trial 
will be handled with the utmost care by 
experts from the time they are picked un- 
til they are sold to the consumer. The 
fruits will include peaches, plums, pears, 
grapes, and apples. 

When the fruits are first picked and 
carefully selected, they will be piaced in 
refrigerators or cold storage, and efforts 
will be made to keep them in a low tem- 
perature until sold to the retailer on the 
other side. Cold-storage houses and re- 
frigerating cars and steamers are very 
common in this country, but there are very 
few cold-storage plants in the Continental 
cities, and some risk will be encountered 
in landing large cargoes of perishable 
fruits where they cannot immediately be 
placed in cold storage. This, however, 
will be overcome later if the plan proves 
feasible by the erection of cold-storage 
plants at certain European distributing 
centres. At present it is only desirable to 
find out whether such an invasion of 
Europe with our perishable fruits could be 
made practicable and profitable to all 
those interested in the subject. 

American apples are in great favor in 
Europe, and in recent years they have be- 
come favorably known on the Continent, 
so that a good percentage of the shipments 
go to Germany, France, and Austria. It 
is now intended to introduce our other 
fruits, which annually increase in supply 
in this country, until the problem of Tis. 
posing of the crops is becoming almost un- 
manageable. Fruit-growers rarely get to- 
gether and co-operate to the extent of 
finding out how best to open up new mar- 
kets for their products, and the wisdom of 
the Agricultural Department in making 
experiments to publish reliable data and 
directions for the growers can readily be 
imagined. 

The method of keeping fruits in this 
country has reached such a stage of per- 
fection that-we have fruits now all the 
year round. There are over seven hun- 
dred cold-storage plants in this country, 
with a total mpacity of hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of fruit. In these plants 
apples are kept until May and June, 
grapes until the early spring months, and 
pears and peaches long after their natural 
season has passed. It is now believed that 
a similar system of preservation built up 
in Europe would enable us to dispose of all 
our surplus fruits, and benefit the world 
at the same time by supplying the people 
with the most delicious products obtained 
from garden or field. A good shipping 
trade in fruits would stimulate fruit- 
growing in the North, South, and West as 
nothing else could possibly do, and this 
summer’s experiment will be watched and 
studied with interest by thousands of 
growers and shippers. 





GEORGE E. WALSH. 
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known women in the country to-day, and her 

photographs are constantly in demand—not 
alone for publication, but as decorative features for 
many a boudoir or sitting-room. Last spring, after 
the close of her New York season, the “ L’Aiglon” 
company went on a road tour. This embraced New- 
ark, and it was while Miss AbAMS was playing in the 
New Jersey metropolis that she remembered she had 
an appointment with the photographer in New York. 
The day was one on which women ordinarily would 
not venture out; but Miss ApAMs, with a conscien- 
tious regard for 
her engagement, 
braved the rain 
and chill of a raw 
spring day and 
came to the pho- 
tographer’s. When 
Mr. McIntosH had 
finished his work 
as a_ professional, 
he asked Miss 
ADAMS to wait a 
moment while he 
secured a negative 
as a memento of 
the occasion. The 
result of this re- 
quest is printed 
herewith, and _ is 
probably a more in- 
teresting likeness, 
a portrait truer to 
life,than any made 
of Miss ADAMS in 
recent years, She 
will appear next 
season in a new 
three-act English 
comedy by J. M. 
BARRIE, SIDNEY 
BrouacH, a_ clever 
young Englishman, 
has been engaged 
as leading man. Mr. 
BARRIE will come 
to America to su- 
perintend the re- 
hearsals, and the 
premiére will be in 
Washington. Miss Apams has twice made first pro- 
ductions in that city, the others being “The Little 
Minister ” and “ L’Aiglon.” 


M ISS MAUDE ADAMS is one of the most widely 











Maude Adams 
Photograph by McIntosh 


T' E probable visit of the Duchess of Marlborough 
to this country within the next three months 
awakens new interest in the young American 
heiress and her family. The rumors regarding her 
husband’s possible appointment as Governor-General 
of Canada have added to this interest. The Duchess’s 
two children—portraits of whom are printed below 
—are like other English youngsters, thoroughly boyish, 
and absolutely indifferent to the dignity of their titles, 
which in the case of the elder, at least, is somewhat 
voluminous. This lad, born in 1897, was christened 
JOHN ALBERT EpwarD WILLIAM CHURCHILL, and his 
title is the Marquis of Blandford. He is said to bear 
a striking resemblance to his cousin, WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, and is a godson of King Epwarp. His 
brother, now three years of age, is known as Lord 
Ivork CHARLES CHURCHILL. 


of the people of New York city take in the 

Museum of Natural History is spreading 
throughout the country, as the painstaking, scientific 
research and definite achievements of the men who 
make the Museum are becoming known at their real 
value. Now and then the donation of large sums for 
the carrying on of the work of investigation by such men 
as Franz Boas, MarsHAty H. Savite, W. D. Mart- 
THEW, and other devoted members of the staff, is an- 
nounced in public prints. Yet there is perhaps a 
finer gift than money—greatly as money .is needed— 


Y's by year the affectionate pride which many 





The Duchess of Marlborough’s Children 








in the quiet surrender to the Museum of collections 
which represent not only many thousands of money, 
but the pet enthusiasm of a life. A fine type of the re- 
tired New York merchant is ANDREW ELLIcotr Dovuc- 
LAS, whose fortune was made in manufacturing gun- 
powder years ago—he is now perhaps past seventy. Mr. 
Dovetas began a collection illustrating the various 
stone implements and weapons of the aborigines of 
North America, and by the patient zeal and the liberal 
expenditure in a good cause which characterized busi- 
ness methods in the elder time, he at last became the 
owner of what from an archeological point of view 
is unique and priceless. With all forms of arrows, 
knives, spears, and axes of stone, Mr. Doveas ac- 
quired several hundred hematite implements made 
by prehistoric peoples—the largest single collection 
in the world. And to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, where such labors of love as his are best valued 
and cared for, Mr. Doucias has now presented his col- 
lection, which, begun in 1887 with a find of forty-five 
objects, now numbers 23,000 specimens. Many of 
these are of exquisite beauty, and the terms of the 
gift provide for their preservation as an integral 
collection. 


AJOR LOUIS F. CAZIARC, until recently 
M Supervisor of Police, Provost Marshal, and 
Chief of Secret Service of the city of Havana, 
has been relieved from duty in Cuba, and appointed 
to the office of Assistant Adjutant-General of the De- 
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Major Caziarc 


partment of the East. Major Caziarc’s most recent 
service has been as Chief of Police at Havana. This 
body, made up almost wholly of native Cubans, was 
organized originally by JoHN McCuttacu, of New 
York, and has been brought to a high state of effi- 
ciency under the administration of Major Cazrarc in 
the face of no slight difficulty. The Major’s chief cf- 
forts, successfully accomplished, have been first to teach 
the police the serious nature of their duties; second, 
to so order matters that the Havanese should take ihe 
force seriously; and, third, to inculcate in the minds 
of his subordinates the value of doing things to-day 
rather than to-morrow. He has been so far successful 
that in this branch of the public service the word 
mafiana has grown very nearly obsolete, and to-day the 
city of Havana is provided with a police force that 
is a credit to the city and to the whole Cuban 
people as well. They are a_fine-looking, well- 
disciplined body of men, com- 
bining the firmness required by 
their station with a courtesy of 
manner which the New York 
police might well emulate. Ma- 
jor CazIARC was _ personally 
highly esteemed by his force, 
and his services appreciated to 
the full by Governor Woop, who, 
at the time of Major Cazranc’s 
transfer from Cuba to _ thie 
United States, referred to his de- 
parting aide in the highest and 
most complimentary terms. 


DAINTY and _ attractive 
A personage in “The 

Strollers,” at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre, is Miss IRENE 
BENTLEY, whose part as the wife 
of the wandering philosopher 
(Mr. WiLson) requires consid- 
erable versatility. Miss BEnt- 
LEY’s first success was made in 
“The Belle of Bohemia,” espe- 
wid after the London produc- 
ion, 


an organization of recent years and progressive 

character. The election for officers at the conven- 
tion held at Buffalo a few days ago resulted in the 
choice of Mrs. J. S. Yates, of Kansas City—the 
former treasurer—as President. Mrs. Booker T. 
WASHINGTON was a 
candidate, and her elec- 
tion to the office was 
looked for. But it 
seems that other mem- 
bers of the association 
resented Mrs. WaAsH- 
INGTON’S absence from 
their reception, chiefly 
from the fact that she 
attended a _ similar 
function given by white 
women at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club 
where her husband was 
a guest of honor. Mrs. 
WASHINGTON was elect- 
ed Vice-President, and 
the retiring President, 
Mrs. M. C. TERRELL, of 
the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Club, of Wash- 
ington, was made hon- 
orary President. Mrs. 
WASHINGTON is one of the best informed colored 
women in the country, and an efficient aid to her 
husband in his work for the advancement of the col- 
ored race. 


T= National Association of Colored Women is 





Mrs. Booker T. Washington 


HE resignation of Colonel JAmMes G. Stowe, of 
Missouri, from the post of Consul-General at 
Cape Town, brings into prominence one peculiar 

condition of affairs regarding the diplomatic and con- 
sular service of the United States. Colonel Stowe’s 
contention is that the salary paid for the post— 
$3000 a year—is insuffi- 
cient for actual living 
expenses, Cape Town 
is not an economical 
place to reside in at 
any time—and since 
the war, expenses have 
increased greatly. Ger- 
many’s representative 
receives $10,000 a year, 
which is more than any 
other country pays its 
consul; but,onthe other 
hand, no country pays 
so little as the United 
States, and none has 
more important inter- 
ests. That this is rec- 
ognized is shown by 
the action taken re- 
garding Colonel 
STOWE’s resignation by 
representatives of the 
machinery and metal- 
goods manufacturers 
of this country. They 

have appealed to the President and Secretary of 
State, asking them not to accept the resignation, 
and offering to contribute a sufficient amount to 
make Colonel Stower’s salary equal to that of the 
German consul. This they do in recognition of his 
work in extending the sale of American-made goods, 
and in view of future trade possibilities. These over- 
tures on the part of the manufacturers, though “well 
meant, were impossible of acceptance, and the only 
hope now is that Colonel Stowe will remain on duty 
until Congress has a chance to remedy the conditions. 


Consul-General Stowe 





Irene Bentley 
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All Others Are Imitations. 
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Cupid’s 
Emissaries 


HITMAN'S 


Chocolates 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. y 
’s Instantaneous Thonn 
Made in a minute with boilin: 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, | 
. =, 1316 Chestnut nut St., Ma eae annie 4 








MONEY IN AD-WRITING 


Tam doing an advertising business of over one 
million dollarsa year. I have alarger clientele 
and receive more income for writing and il 
trating advertisements than any other man ever 
did. In my advertising agency 15 writers and 
10 artists are regularly employed, and employees 
in other departments number over ‘is 
business has been built up in less than 10 = 

I have an interesting proposition to make to 
om ad-writer and to every young man who 

d like to become a successful advertising 
man, and I want to say that it isadignified, a 
useful, and a lucrative profession. 

I refer to any newspaper publisher in the 
United States. 

Mark your letter “Personal,” and address 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 


1426 Vanderbilt Bidg., N. Y. 
Your Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


and live during the summer like other folks. 


| LIS I EN! going away 


for relief. Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures 
Asthma and Hay Fever to stay cured. 
Write for his book, which explains his sys- 
tem of personal care and treatment by mail, 
i and ask for Current Comments, No. 33. 
; Address or call on 


2 Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y.- 
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There is no 
need of your 
suffering or 
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Charles Nordhoff 


MONG the effective journalists and 
A publicists of this country, Charles 
Nordhoff, who died. in San Francis- 

co, July 14, was one of the foremost. He 
had a varied life in his younger years, 
and a hard training, but a training which 
stiffened him, broadened his _ intellect- 
ual horizon, and quickened his imagina- 
tion. Seventy-one years ago he was born 
in Westphalia, in the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, but his parents brought him to this 
country at so early an age that he was, 
as a man, essentially an American prod- 
uct. His schooling was obtained at the 


*publie schools of Cincinnati, and he began 
‘his active life, as an apprentice to a print- 


er, at the age of thirteen. In a year he 
was a compositor on a Philadelphia news- 
paper. The spirit of adventure was strong 
in him, however; he soon abandoned the 
case and ran away to sea, enlisting in the 
United States navy. Serving there for 
three years, he made a voyage around the 
world. On his return, still restless, he 
became a sailor in the merchant marine, 
made several trading voyages, and en- 
gaged in the New England fisheries. At 
all times afterwards, a small and wiry 
man, he had the agile motions of one 
accustomed to go aloft. 

When he finally settled down it was to 
his old trade of type-setting, and now he 
studied the art of writing, acquiring a 
quick, nervous, and impressive style which 
fitted well with his sturdy and homest 
way of looking at public questions.’ His 
use of English is especially worthy of 
note, for he chose simple words which 
expressed -his meaning exactly. He had a 
hearty contempt, rarely found among the 
self-educated, for fine and imported words. 
What he said of the word employé illus- 
trates not only this feeling of his against 
a snobbish word, but his hatred of the 
snobbish. thing which it expressed. “I 
have been,” he wrote, “an employed per- 
son, a wage-worker, a servant of others, all 
my working: life, and I will add that 
I hate the stupid word ‘Employé’ which 
has come up in these later days among 
snobbish working-men, as though service 
were disgraceful and not honorable, and 
needed to be disguised by what is thought 
a fine word.” And this was, generally, 
Nordhoff’s attitude towards shams. 

From 1857 to 1861 Mr. Nordhoff was 
an editor in the service of Harper & 
Brothers, and very valuable and highly 
appreciated service he rendered. Then for 
ten years he was managing editor of the 
Evening Post, conducting the policy and 
expressions of the paper during Mr. Bry- 
ant’s absence, and now for the first time 
gaining a position as an editorial writer. 
It was -his privilege to aid his country 
with his pen during the dark days of the 
civil war. 

In 1871 he quitted the Evening Post, 
and travelled in California and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. While he was in Cali- 





fornia, or soon afterwards, he purchased 
the property, in the southern part of the 
State, to which he retired when his news- 
paper days were ended. He became the 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald after his return from his 
travels, and there he won the friendship 
of the leading men of the day, and a high 
place among the political writers of the 
country. His letters were recognized as 
the authoritative presentation of the news, 
and the final word on the moral merits 
of a controversy. He gave distinction to 
his journal and to his occupation, and was 
not only one of the few correspondents in 
whom public men confided, but one of 
still fewer whom they consulted. He re- 
tired in 1890, after seventeen years of 
brilliant service, on a liberal pension from 
Mr. Bennett. The illness of his wife, 
more even than his attachment to the 
State, took him to his property in south- 
ern California, where he lived until his 
death, making an excursion to Hawaii 
for the Herald a few years ago. 

Mr. Nordhoff was the author of many 
books. Four of them—Man-of-War’s Life, 
Nine Years a Sailor, The Merchant Ves- 
sel, and Whaling and Fishing Stories— 
deal with his earliest experiences. He 
wrote also a book entitled, Secession is 
Rebellion, and after a -journey through 
the South in reconstruction times, he wrote 
The Freedmen of South Carolina, America 
for Free Working-men, ete. Among his 
best known works is an excellent little vol- 
ume written primarily for the instruction 
of his oldest son, and entitled Politics for 
Young America. A history of the “ com- 
munistie societies of the United States ” 
is a valuable contribution to our political 
and social literature. 

Mr. Nordhoff was long out of harness 
before his death, but we who are left after 
him cannot afford to neglect this oppor- 
tunity to reec"! and dwell. upon his honor- 
able career and effective service for right- 
eousness. L.N. 





Corn Crop 


The 
HE drouth in the West and the con- 
I sequent danger to the corn crop are 
much more important apparently 
than the average resident of the East 
recognizes. The corn crop is the most valu- 
able crop in the country. The crop of 
1900 was the largest, except that of 1897, 
in our history. The total product was 
2,078,143,933 bushels; of this only a little 
more than 10 per cent. was exported. The 
wheat product of the same year aggre- 





gated 547,303,846 bushels. Of this 34 per 
cent. was sent abroad. The cotton «crop 
for the year amounted to 4,757,062,942 
pounds, of which more than 65 per cent. 
went abroad. The value of these several 
crops was as follows: Corn, $941,000,000; 
wheat, $440,000,000; cotton, $357,000,000. | 
The price of the cereals is that of the New 
York market, while that of cotton repre- 
sents its farm value. The value of the 
corn exported during the fiscal year 1900 
was $85,000,000, that of wheat $73,000,000, 
und of wheat flour $68,000,000. .The mere 
statement of these figures indicates the 
suffering and loss that must follow a great 
diminution of the crops—loss to the farm- 
er; high prices of corn and meal and of 
corn-fed. animals; the most serious loss 
that our internal commerce, of railroads, 
lakes, and canals, can suffer; diminished 
dividends, and all the widening ills that 
result from a disturbance at an important 
centre. The first news of a probable fail- 
ure of the crop caused what was almost a 
panie on the stock-market, and probably 
destroyed more than one fabric which for- 
tune had reared*in the boom in railway 
shares of a few weeks before. Fortunately 
it is still possibleto save much of the crop, 
which, a few weeks ago, promised the most 
abundant yield of record, if plentiful rains 
shall be vouchsafed. 
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Financial ee 
Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co.? tavestment 

BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL S8T., N. ¥. 


List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact @ general banking business. 


Recetve deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and Issue louns of rali- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, ete. Securl- 
ties bought and sold on commission, Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 





Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO, 











Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


No, 59 WALL STREET. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and ‘I ravellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec 
tions made. Intern: ation al 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


BANKERS, 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


Senet the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 





BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 

South for safety and 

Investment for satisfactory in- 
Securities [terest returns. 





Wilmington, N. C. 


Invite correspondence. 





HASKINS & SELLS 


| Certified‘ Public Accountants 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Pager 
Chicago, Ill, ndon, E 








If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’t a Kodak 


KODAK 


quality and Kodak 
film quality have 
made the Kodak 
way the sure way 
in picture taking. 





EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Ifitisn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Kodak 











FO OF BRAINS 


3 AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 


money. Send for booklet and particulars. ¢ 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


























STARE 
HOUSES 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


@7MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 
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FASHIONABLE HEADWEAR FOR THE EQUINE. 


The Horse: “I didn’t win the Derby—but this imitation Manila, at this season, 
is so stylish—and then, too, it is decidedly more patriotic.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


‘THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 








TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


of the most famous railroad train in the world are on sale in every city, 
town, village, and hamlet in the United States. 

The picture is the New York Central's Empire State Express, and 
was made from a photograph by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, taken when 
the train was running 64 miles an hour. 

The photograph is a marvel of photography and the engraving 
is a marvel of the engraver’s art. It is predicted that one of these 
engravings will find a place in every household in America, as well as 
in thousands of those in Europe. 








For a photogravure etching of this train, 20 x 24 inches, printed on plate paper, suitable 
for framing, send fifty cents in currency, stamps, express or postal money order to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand . 
Central Station, New York. 
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Williams 
ote dan Stick 


Directions 


With a sharp knife cut and remove portion of foil 
above band. 

Wet the face, rub on a little soap, and with your , 
brush work up a big, thick, close lather. Rub this well 
into the beard, remembering that “ well lathered is half: 
shaved.” 

After stropping your razor, you will still find the 
lather moist and creamy, and you are then ready for a 
quick, easy, refreshing shave ; after which your face will 
be soft, smooth and velvety. 





Williams’ Shaving Stick is sold about everywhere, but sent 
postpaid for 25c. if your dealer does not supply you 


(Trial Size) by mail for 10c. in stamps 





The only firm im the world making a specialty of SHAVING Soaps 
LONDON 








The North American Review 


EDITED BY GEORGE B. M. HARVEY. 








August, 1901. 


STATUS OF OUR TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS. 
The Insular Cases... . .« + GEO. F. EDMUNDS, 


lor vind United States Senator from Vermont. 


The Supreme Court and the Dependencies, 


GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
Formerly Secretary of the Treasury. 


The World’s National Indebtedness . . . . . O. P. AUSTIN, 
Chief of the United Stutes Bureau of Statistics. 


John Fiske and the History of New York, 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


How Trade Unionism Affects British Industries, 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR 


The Katipunan of the Philippines, Col. L.W. V. KENNON, U.S.A. 
Former Influence of English Thought in Germany, 

SIDNEY WHITMAN 
The Simple ‘Logie of Christian Science. . W.D. McCRACKAN, 


Of the Christian Science Publication Committee. 


Life in the Sea. . . . . . «.-+ Dr. C. M. BLACKFORD, Jr. 


Effect of the New Supplies of Gold . .. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 
Director of the Mint. 


Anticipations.—III. The Passing of Democracy . H. G. WELLS 
An Exemplary Citizen . ..... . . . W.D. HOWELLS 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


The North American Review, Franklin Square, New York. 














Brenarous See 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. Warranted 











—_ THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. = >r=sDeN 








Works, Camden, N. J, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 jonn st., New York. 








Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 














